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Ten C ommandments por Young Parents 


. Respect the personality of the child. 


. Aim always to realize how things look and feel from the child's 


point of view. 


. Stimulate and reward his curiosity as the dynamic of his mental 


growth and always answer questions patiently and fairly. 


. Give him opportunity to do things and make things for himself. 
. Be a playmate and giver of joy. 

. Instill an appreciation of all things beautiful. 

. Use everyday situations for the development of character. 

. Impart a friendly attitude toward people. 

. Be an example of that which you would have your child become. 


. Create in the home an atmosphere of love for one another and 


for God. 
LELAND FOSTER WOOD* 


*From Growing Together in the Family. Copyright 1935. Used by permission of Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 


; 


Just a Matter of Viewpoint 


Ox wet, if that’s the way you feel about it, I’ll just 
keep my children home. I was only sending them down to 
your Sunday school to help you out anyway.” The un- 


_ tactful church visitor whose request for more parental 


cooperation was met by this rejoinder from a mother 
doubtless chalked this up as the last needed bit of evi- 
dence of parental irresponsibility. But who is at fault for 
the attitude of this mother? Can it be that the church 
worker herself is partly to blame? 

Nearly everyone agrees that the family is, potentially at 
least, the primary and the most important agency of 
Christian education. We are sure that if the family were 
doing its job well, the burden of the church school would 
be greatly reduced. The effectiveness of its program would 
be multiplied. 

How can we get families to accept dnd carry their re- 
sponsibility? How can we so administer our church pro- 
gram and maintain such relationships with the parents of 
our church school children as to place the basic responsi- 
bility back upon them where it belongs? It is easy to criti- 
cize these irresponsible parents—easy and futile. It is not 
so easy, but much more effective, to criticize ourselves to 
see whether we have perchance been aiding and abetting 
their parental delinquency. Perhaps we are partly re- 
sponsible for their attitudes. 

First, haven’t we really been absorbed in our church- 
centered program so much that we ourselves treat the home 


"as quite secondary and supplementary? We ask parents 


to cooperate in our program for their children. As though 
asking them for a personal favor, we plead for coopera- 
tion in maintaing regular and punctual attendance, for 
some help in home work, for an occasional patronizing 
visit to praise us for what we are doing. Have we not suc- 
ceeded in getting our church-centered viewpoint into the 
minds of many parents until they agree that Christian edu- 
cation is the church’s job and the church ought to be ap- 
preciative of whatever little cooperation it gets from par- 
ents in putting over its job? 

Perhaps the best way to get parents to think of home- 
centered Christian education is for church school workers 
to do so first. Are we willing to make our work supple- 
mental and contributive to home religion? Evidence that we 
are might create a more responsible attitude on the part of 
parents. ; 

Second, have we provided for parents to have a real 
part in planning this program in which, theoretically at 
least, we are the junior partners? At first they might be 
embarrassed or amazed to be asked. But if we’re good 
enough psychologists to teach children, we ought to know 
that interest follows participation. Do we really want to 
have parents working with us or would it be a nuisance to 
have them messing around with our children? But after 
all, they had the children first. 

Third, what evidence is there in our lesson materials 
that they are designed for a program carried on jointly in 
home and church? Some of the best courses do have 
leaflets for parents, but they are merely supplemental. If 
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a new curriculum were produced for fully joint use in 
home and church, of course few homes would be ready to 
use it. But perhaps few churches would too. And won’t 
homes get ready more quickly if the curriculum assumes 
their active participation than if it assumes a fully church- 
centered program? 

Fourth, has not our preoccupation with our church pro- 
gram sometimes caused us to make the class, the depart- 
ment, the school, or the church an end in itself? We have 
wanted these children because we could use them to build 
up our institution; they could help our “record,” they 
would help make us a success. That’s dangerous ground 
for Christians. If parents sense that attitude on our part, 
is it any wonder they put the responsibility all on us and 
just send their children “to help us out?” 

It’s just a matter of viewpoint. But aren’t parental view- 
points apt to improve when we set the example? 


Celebrating the Christian Home 


For THE THIRD TIME this year the-Journal makes its bow 
to the public in terms of a special number. In November 
we grappled with the problem of public education and re- 
ligious education. In February the special’ interest was the 
place of the Bible in Christian education. For this month 
the attention of all is turned to the Christian home. 

It is very appropriate that this theme should be located 
in May. Mothers’ Day and Mother and Daughter Week 
have fallen in this month for a number of years. Leaders in 
Christian education are carrying on some experimentation 
this year with what is known as Christian Family Week, 
May 4-11, with a view to finding out the best ways by which 
it as a nationwide observance of the home could gather up 
the values that have been built into these already existing 
observances and carry them forward to the new emphasis 
that is now being placed upon the home in Christian edu- 
cation. 

The articles in this number approach this important topic 
from three points of view. 

First of all there is the matter of family relationships 
themselves, A group of four strong articles deals with this 
phase of the problem, taking up such matters as what makes 
a happy marriage, a Christian view of marriage, what 
churches can do to prepare people for marriage, and the 
vexing and strategic issue of authority in democratic house- 
holds. 

The matter of cooperation between the church and the 
home is presented in the report of a significant program 
of family education developed by a local church. This arti- 
cle will prove especially valuable to superintendents, pastors, 
and all others who are planning ways by which the church 
can méasure up to its significant opportunity in this phase 
of Christian education. 

The importance of the family to the state is considered 
under the topic which is especially meaningful in these days, 
“Democracy Looks to the Family.” It is expected that the 
articles of this issue will serve as resource materials for 
the observance of Christian Family Week, as well as for 


the church’s year-round program of education in family life. 

As with other special issues of the Journal, these articles 
are planned to stimulate the thinking and broaden the out- 
reach of all Journal readers. Many will want to make pro- 
vision for extra copies of this issue for use in discussion 
eroups and for circulation to pastors, superintendents, par- 
ents and friends. The rates for this number are: single 
copies, 15 cents; five or more copies, 12 cents each. 

Thus we salute the real center of all Christian educa- 
tion—the family. 


Rural Life Sunday 


Prans for a wide observance of Rural Life Sunday, the 
fifth Sunday after Easter, May 18, 1941, are announced by 
Dr. Mark A. Dawber, executive secretary of the Home 
Missions Council of North America. Both city and country 
churches are being asked to observe Rural Life Sunday. : 

The usual observance is in the form of a Sunday morn- 
ing hour for a special worship service and a sermon or 
address. City and country churches sometimes exchange 
ministers on this day. Pageants, plays, forums, and dis- 
cussions are also organized. Sometimes local churches in- 
vite agricultural leaders as guest speakers on this day. 

Rural Life Sunday is a modern version of Rogation 
Sunday, which has been observed by many churches for 
many centuries. Today, Dr. Dawber said, Rural Life Sun- 
day is a day set apart for emphasizing the meaning of 
Christianity for rural life, for the invocation of God’s bless- 
ing upon the cultivators of the earth, for consideration of 
justice for agriculture and of the spiritual values inherent 
in rural life. 

It is interesting to note that the Extension Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture is this year issuing a 
bulletin on Family Life and Democracy, which will be 
widely used by 4-H Clubs in observing Rural Life Sunday. 
Many of these clubs are this year giving a special place 
to Home Beautification as their observance of the day. 
Free copies can be secured from Miss Gertrude Warren, 
Extension Service, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. : 

A leaflet containing an order of service and suggestions 
of methods of observance is available through the office of 
the Home Missions Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City at 3 cents per copy and $1.00 per 100. A bul- 
letin entitled “Helpful Ideas for an Effective Rural Life 
and 4-H Sunday in Church” can be secured free from 4-H 
Club Office, University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Temple Area of the Farm Home 


I TH1s MATTER of home life we are constrained to pass on 


to our readers the following paragraphs from Mr. J. R 
Hargreaves in regard to what he calls the “temple area” 
of the farm home. Its idea is applicable anywhere, but it is 
of special value for the farm. He says: 

“Some students of rural life state that they never saw a 
home with a ‘temple area’ where the family had failed, ex- 
cept through some unusual accident. The temple area will 
have appointments suggesting home sacredness. From this 
area pigs and chickens will be excluded. In the yard, front 
and back, there will be shrubs and an arrangement of 
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flowers creating a color scheme which, according to scien- 
tific discovery, has definite invigorating value. The flowers 
may be just the old-fashioned petunias, moss roses, holly- 
hocks, and a few iris for the early season. 

“In the home there will be neatness and that quiet order 
which men will not violate, but which will be reflected in 
the details of farm appointments and activities. The house 
may have been furnished at very little cost. Some of the 
furnishings, possibly the most treasured, may have been 
made by members of the family. But outside and inside this 
temple area will be the expression of a single family objec- 
tive all leading to home appreciation and increased efficiency. 
Order and color schemes have a physiological effect as well 
as a psychic. Such a half acre has become the mainspring 
of many a family success. It can be the most valuable plot 
on the farm. This temple area will increase in attractiveness 
as the years pass by. The aging shrubs, the persistent per- 
ennials, leave undying memories to the scattering children. 
Man’s greatest protection is a fine memory of home.” 

Mr. Hargreaves was born and grew up on a farm. He 
has given much of his time and thought during a long 
and varied ministry to the rural church and the higher 
interests of farm life. He has been especially interested 
in 4-H Club work and has contributed particularly to 
the enrichment of the Heart-H phase of that movement for 
farm boys and girls. 


A Girl’s Room 


A cuEst, walking into the room of the daughter 
recently gone away from home, looked around and 
said, “This is an interesting room.” 

That was all, but the words linger in the minds of 
the parents and when the guest is gone they walk 
slowly around the room, taking in as they go the 
external symbols of the span of one person’s child- 
hood and youth. 

Two pictures of dogs, one of them by Landseer. 

A reading lamp attached to the head of the bed. 

Pictures of flowers, one with a small light of its 
own. 

Skates and a tennis racket in one corner. 

A desk with a packet of letters and a sealed diary. 

A dressing table with adjustable mirrors, two 
lamps and the other accessories of the modern young 
woman. 

A storied and pictured map of England. 

Two book cases, revealing in their titles the growth 
of a mind from the cradle to college. 

A picture of Sir Galahad kneeling in his night 
vigil and another of the challenging figure of the 
Boy Jesus in the Temple. 

So, these parents, standing in a silent room, speak- 
ing little and thinking much, slowly turn the pages 
of memory. 

Leaving them there, let each reader, thoughtfully 
contemplating the meaning of the home in the 
stretch of the years, tiptoe softly away. 


P.R.H. 
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Meditations 


By MARY ALICE JONES 


“CHILDREN are a heritage of the Lord” is an appropriate 
topic for the weekly meditations for leaders in this number 
on the Christian family. The responsibilities and rewards 
of those who nurture the growing lives of children are de- 
scribed with sincerity and penetration by Dr. Jones, who is 
Director of Children’s Work of the International Council 
of Religious Education. A brief sketch of Dr. Jones is given 
on “Finally—* in this issue. 


First Week 


Ir 1s EASY for adults to grow sentimental over children 
in general. It is easy to feel moved by stories of hungry 
children and frightened children and lonely children. But 
when it comes to the everyday business of living with 
specific children, of having to cope with their limitations, 
their self-centeredness, and their overflowing energy; of 
having to be always patient, always kind, always loving, 
always just, even when one is thoroughly provoked and 
utterly discouraged—this is not easy. 

And yet, this is what is required of those adults into 
whose hands God has committed the nurture of children. 
For whether we like it or not, children are building their 
ideas of human relationships, their conception of the world 
in which they live, yes, their thoughts of God, upon the 
experiences they have with those of us adults to whom 
they look for guidance. The little child who asked, “Is God 
as nice as you, Mummy?” was revealing the truth regard- 
ing the influence of parents upon the attitudes and ideas 
of all little children. 

To mature adults who think of it soberly there can be no 


doubt that the nurture of little children is the most im- 


portant job that any generation is called upon to do. 
Neither can there be any doubt that no one can do this job 
adequately except those who have intimate, continuing re- 
lationships with the children. Children need, more than 
they need anything else, the sense of security which comes 
from being loved and trusted and given companionship by 
the adults in their world. Those who render this service are 
engaged in activity indispensable to human survival and 


progress. 
Second Week 


YES, WE have a great work to do! In the nurture of 
children we ordinary persons are invited to share in the 
highest phase of the creative work of God. 

The majestic account of the Creation in the first chapter 
of Genesis presents as the crowning work of God,—the 
creation of man. But man was not immortal. Through his 
children and his children’s children the work which God 
assigned to man was to be carried forward. 

The destiny of the human family is not fixed by the sins 
and the tragic mistakes of the past and the present. There 
is a future! In the mercy of God, children do not inherit 
the mistakes of their fathers or the failures of their mothers. 
The human family has a fresh opportunity, with each new 
baby that is born, to achieve the greatness which God pur- 
poses for man. ; 

Only God could have been wise enough and loving enough 
and merciful enough to have planned it so. But he also 
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planned that the generations should over-lap, that there 
should be mature persons to care for and to guide the im- 
mature, And in this plan he offered us partnership in the 
crowning work of creation. He gave to man not only 
dominion over all the creatures of the earth, but he also 
gave into man’s keeping, through each new generation, the 
future of humanity itself. 


Third Week 

TO COOPERATE with God in the crowning work of creat- 
ing! Yes, that is our privilege. But let us always remember 
that we are cooperating. We are not taking the place of 
God. 

Sometimes adults who take their responsibilities seriously 
have the tendency to attempt to mold children to their own 
purposes. The adults are so eager for the child to be every- 
thing that is good that they seem unable to wait, either for 
the child or for God. There comes a time in the life-work 
of most persons when they need to say, “Thy will, not mine, 
be done.” In the nurture of children this time comes early 
and it comes often. It is difficult to know just how far the 
adult should bring pressure to bear upon a child to follow 
a certain line of conduct or to think certain thoughts or to 
follow certain vocational interests, and at just what point 
the adult should leave the child to follow his own “bent.” 
No one is likely to deal with this problem perfectly. But 
if we can remember always that the nurture of children is 
a cooperative endeavor we will save ourselves and our chil- 
dren much unhappiness. 

It is our opportunity to make available to our children 
the very best that we can offer in the way of understanding 
companionship and resources from other persons and in- 
stitutions. Then we must trust our children and trust God. 
Some of us, like Martha, are cumbered with too much effort 
to do our work. To us the advice of the Psalmist comes for 
admonition and for comfort: 


Trust in the Lord, and do good; 
Dwell in the land, and feed on his faithfulness. 
Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him. 


Fourth Week 


THE EXTENT to which we can, in the consciousness of 
having done our best, “rest in the Lord, and wait patiently 
for him,” to just that extent can we really enjoy our chil- 
dren. So long as we are tense in the desire to “do our duty” 
we shall not be able to find the high satisfaction of happy 
companionship with our children which is ours when we 
share our heavy responsibility with God. 


“Thou wilt show me the path of life: 
In thy presence is fullness of joy.” 


Peter Tarrant’s lovely picture, “The Lord of Joy,” shows 
Jesus out-of-doors, surrounded by a group of children at 
play, his face indicating real companionship in their happi- 
ness. The entire record gives us evidence that this picture 
is true to the experience of Jesus with children. In their 
trustfulness, their eagerness to learn, their responsiveness to 
kindness and love, their joy in flowers and games and 
human: companionship, Jesus found, we may feel sure, re- 
freshment of spirit and real delight. And so may we. 

In the essential task of nurturing children, we are, indeed, 
upon the “path of life.” If we tread the path of life “in thy 
presence,” it will assuredly bring the “fullness of joy” 
possible in few other situations in which human beings are 
called upon to serve. 


HE FUNCTION of the family in the preparation of 

children for democratic living and the responsibility 
of community, state, and nation, to safeguard the condi- 
tions which make wholesome family living possible, con- 
stituted the major themes of the fourth decennial “White 
House Conference” on children, the “White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy.” 

The General Conference Report adopted by the Con- 
ference in January, 1940, and presented to the President 
of the United States in a session held in the White House, 
expressed in the following words the reliance of a society 
dedicated to democratic principles, upon the family as the 
primary institution for the rearing of children: 


“The vast majority of children are members of families. . 
Home and family are the first condition of life for the child. They 
are first in importance for his growth, development, and education. 

“The child has food and shelter if his family has a home and 
provides food. é 

“He is content and happy if he is well, if he has parents and 
others to love and be loved by. 4 

“Education begins in the home, where he learns to speak, to 
walk, to handle things, to play, to demand, to give, to experiment. 

“Religious faith is imparted in the family long before he goes to 
church. ; 

“Adventure and safety, contentment and rebellion, cooperation, 
sharing, self-reliance, and mutual aid are family experiences. 

“In spite of the great changes which have occurred in family 
life, especially in cities, there is still no more far-reaching educa- 
tional institution than the family. It can be a school for the demo- 
cratic life, if we make it so.” 


Safeguarding the family and making it possible for it 
to exercise its function of preparing children for demo- 
cratic living constitute the objectives of the major part of 
the Conference recommendations. Among the findings and 
recommendations which have special reference to these ob- 
jectives are the following: 


“The democratic principle should be applied not only within the 
family but also by the family and its members in their relationship 
with others within the home and at church, club, place of em- 
ployment, and elsewhere. 

“Parent education should be extended as a useful means for 
helping bring about this type of family life... . 

“The safety of our democratic institutions requires that as many 
families as possible be enabled to earn a decent income on a 
normal self-supporting basis... . 

“The basic economic problem of our children is the economic 
problem of the nation—to find a sound balance of wages, prices, 
and financing that will provide a growing purchasing power to 
industrial workers and farmers and profitable investment for capi- 
tal> eee 

“The Conference recognizes that economic aid must continue to 
ke given from public funds to a considerable number of families; 
that local, state, and Federal Government should share the re- 
sponsibility; and that new, hitherto untried methods may have to 
be introduced and earlier measures extended... . 

“The character of a dwelling is important to every member of 
the family, but especially to children. . . . The design, construction, 


and surroundings of a family dwelling should therefore be devel- . 


oped with adequate reference to children’s needs. . . . 
“The health and well-being of children depends to a large extent 
upon the health of all the members of their families. .. . 
“Schools should cooperate with other community institutions and 
agencies that serve the child. Close cooperation with parents is 
especially important. ‘ 
“All children and youth need experiences through which their 
elemental desire for friendship, recognition, adventure, creative ex- 
pression, and group acceptance can be realized. Normal family 
life contributes much toward meeting these basic emotional needs. 
... Much recreation, perhaps the best of it, is enjoyed in family 
units or is provided under circumstances that serve both young and 
Old airome j f 
“The effort to obtain equality of opportunity for children without 
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Democracy 
looks to 
the family 


For the welfare of its children 
By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


Dr. Lenroot has worked in the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, since 1915 and has been its 
Chief since 1934. Some idea of the scope of this Depart- 
ment is indicated in this very informative article, which 
gives a nation-wide view of the families of America. 


regard to race, color, or creed should be pursued in the places and 
institutions that have potentially the greatest influence upon chil- 
dren. The first of these is the family; parents have a particular 
obligation to protect and strengthen the natural tolerance of their 
children. .. .” 


With special reference to the function of the family re- 
garding the religious education of the child, the report 
says: 

“The primary responsibility for the religious develop- 
ment of the child rests upon the parents. In the family he 
is first introduced to his religious inheritance as he is 
introduced to his mother tongue. Here the foundations are 
laid for the moral standards that are designed to guide his 
conduct through life. A child’s religious development is 
fostered and strengthened by participation in the life of the 
family in which religion is a vital concern. Responsibility 
for the religious growth of children and youth is shared 
by the church and other social organizations that are con- 
cerned with their guidance.” 

As the primary institution for achieving these objectives 
for our children, what do we know of the resources of the 
American family today? 

Figures released recently by the United States Bureau 
of the Census show that the American family is ‘steadily 
declining in size. Whereas in 1930 the average size of the 
family group was 4.1 in 1940 it was 3.8, according to the 
Bureau of the Census estimates. Despite large savings in 
infant life, the rate of population growth is slowing down, 
and statisticians predict a declining population by 1980 or 
before. The total number of children under the age of 16 
years in the United States was less in 1940 than in 1930. 

These averages mask great differences among different 
sections of the country and different groups in the popula- 
tion. The ratio of children under 15 to adults 20 to 64 years 
of age is twice as high among the rural, farm population 
as it is among the population living in cities of 100,000 
or more, The poorest sections and population groups have 
the largest families and the highest ratio of children to 
adults. More than a quarter of the nation’s families have 
yearly incomes under $750, and nearly two-thirds have 
incomes under $1,500, What these figures mean in terms 
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of shelter, food, clothing, medical care, and opportunity 
for education and recreation, depends upon the number in 
the family, the resources available to it for producing part 
of its subsistence, and other factors. Unemployment takes 
its toll of family resources in more than 6,000,000 families. 
Heavily weighting the lower end of the economic scale are 
families of minority groups—notably the Negroes and the 
Mexicans. 

Supplementing the individual resources of American 
families, the people of the United States are developing a 
system of economic and social security which enables par- 
ents and government to work together in the nurture and 
education of children. The cornerstone of this partnership 
was laid more than 150 years ago when in 1787 the North- 
west Ordinance assured migrants from the settled East to 
the undeveloped Middle West that government would share 
with parents the task of child education through a system 
of free public schools. After one and a half centuries this 
basic aspect of social security presents wide variations 
among different parts of the country and different popula- 
tion groups, as strikingly revealed by the report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Education, published 
in 1938. 

In contrast with public education, the history of public 
cooperation with parents in protecting child health covers 
a period of only one generation, though public medical 
care for the needy extends over a much longer period. In 
1908 the city of New York established the first public divi- 
sion dealing with child health in the United States. State 
health agencies began to develop specialized child health 
services in the following decade, and in 1921, after nine 
years of pioneering in child-welfare research and public 
information by the Children’s Bureau, the first Federal Act 
authorizing the cooperation of the Federal Government 
and the states in promoting the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy became law. Twenty years later, 
under the Social Security Act of 1935 as amended in 1939, 
state-wide maternal and child-health programs are in opera- 
tion in all states, and demonstrations of complete maternity 
care and medical care of sick children as integral parts of 
a maternal and child health program are being conducted 
in a number of localities through the 
cooperation of Federal, state, and local 
governments. The outlines of a compre- 
hensive nation-wide program for health 
and medical care of mothers and chil- 
dren, widely supported by professional 
and lay groups and recommended by 
the White House Conference on Chil- 
_ dren in a Democracy, have been de- 
veloped and await the authorization and 
appropriation of sufficient funds to be- 
come effective throughout the nation. 

The sections of the Social Security 
Act administered by the Children’s Bu- 
reau authorize Federal grants to the 
states, not only for maternal and child- 
health services, but also for crippled 
children’s services and _ child-welfare 
services conducted by state and local 
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Low family incomes often limit recrea- 
tional opportunities of children 
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welfare agencies, with chief emphasis upon children in 
rural communities and care of children in their own 
homes. All of this is intimately related to the program of 
aid to dependent children administered by the state wel- 
fare agencies in cooperation with the Social Security Board 
and to state and local administration of general relief. 

For other aspects of child life also, such as leisure-time 
activities, library service, religious instruction and wor- 
ship, the community, through public or private agencies, 
shares responsibility with parents. The maintenance of a 
proper balance between family and community resources 
and interests, and financial outlay for family and for com- 
munity purposes related to the welfare of children and 
their preparation for democratic citizenship, becomes a 
matter of great importance. 

The White House Conference recommended that follow-up 
work be started at once in order that its program for the 
children of America might become a reality, and entrusted 
this responsibility to a National Citizens’ Committee and 
a Federal Interagency Committee. State follow-up organi- 
zations have been established and are at work in seventeen 
states. 

The Conference did not foresee so clearly the extent to 
which its ends would have to be sought under conditions 
that challenge the very survival of democracy in any part 
of the world. The need for the program it developed, espe- 
cially as related to the strengthening of family resources for 
the rearing and training of children, is being sharply 
underlined by problems confronting parents and children 
arising out of the defense program, especially in com- - 
munities where population is increasing rapidly. 

The recommendations of the White House Conference 
and the popular response to its program are evidence of 
the faith of the American people in the vitality of de- 
mocracy and its survival power. To achieve these goals 
for childhood is our task—the task of social workers, health 
workers, educators, and most of all, of the citizens and 
parents who pay the taxes and bear and rear the children. 
In the measure in which they are achieved, we shall forge 
in this western world a people ready to accept the sacrifices 
and fulfill the responsibilities which freedom demands. 


What makes a 
marriage happy? 


By HORNELL. HART 


As Proressor of Social Ethics at Duke University, Pro- 
fessor Hart combines an authoritative knowledge of sociol- 
ogy with an unusual comprehension of religious values. In 
fact many people think of him as a teacher of religion 
rather than as a teacher of sociology. His recent book, “A 
Chart for Happiness” has been received with enthusiasm by 
a large circle of readers. 


ELIGIOUS PEOPLE marry more successfully than 

irreligious people. Men and women who are deeply 
interested in religion are much happier in marriage than 
those who are indifferent or antagonistic toward religion. 
Such are the conclusions to be drawn from scientific studies 
of marital happiness in three great universities—Stanford, 
the University of Chicago, and Duke University.* 

Some of the evidence on which it is safe to conclude 
that religious people marry more happily, on the average, 
than do the irreligious, may be summarized as follows. 
Suppose we set up a “Euphorimeter Scale” (a happiness 
measurer) on which zero is the dividing point between 
happiness and unhappiness, and on which plus 100 is the 
average amount of happiness of people in general. On 
such a scale it is found that people who are married by 
a justice of the peace instead of by a minister, priest or 
rabbi, average —11. On the average they are actively 
unhappy. But couples in which the husband kept attending 
Sunday school until he was at least 18 years old average 
145—that is to say, 45 per cent higher than the average. 

Similar evidence comes from another source. In Mary- 
land thousands of young people were asked what the re- 
ligious affiliations of their parents were, and whether their 
parents were living together, were separated, or were 
divorced. It was found that where both parents were Jews 
the percentage divorced or separated was 4.6; where both 
were Catholics the percentage, divorced or separated was 
6.4; where both were Protestants the percentage divorced 
or separated was 6.8; where Protestants had married Jews 
or Catholics, the percentage divorced or separated was 
15.2; but where neither parent had any religious affiliation 
the percentage of marriages wrecked into divorce or separa- 
tion was largest of all—namely 15.7.? 

But why should religious people be more successful than 


irreligious? Happiness in marriage depends upon three . 


basic factors: First, how marriageable is each of the part- 


* At Stanford University in 1938, Professor Louis Terman pro- 
duced Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness. At Chicago, in 
1939, Professors Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell pro- 
duced Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage. At Duke, in 1940, 
Professor Hornell Hart produced Chart for Happiness. In 1941, Dr. 
and Mrs, Hart brought out a revised edition of Personality and the 
Family, which embodies the results of these and other preceding 
studies of happiness in marriage. 

* Bell, Howard M., Youth Tell Their Story, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1938, p. 21. 
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ners when they marry? Second, how well matched are the 
mates? Third, how strongly are the husband and the wife 
influenced by high ideals before and during their mar- 
riage? Religion has important effects on each of these 
basic factors in marital success. 

First, what does it mean to be marriageable? Many ele- 
ments enter into making one fit for marriage—such as age, 
health, education, occupation, income, family background, 
and the like. But let us concentrate here on those vital fac- 
tors in marriageability which are covered by such phrases 
as “disposition,” “character,” and “social attitudes.” Peo- 
ple can be divided roughly into three groups, namely those 
who sulk, those who quarrel, and those who cooperate. Of 
course, that is too simple to cover all the facts. Each of us 
probably sometimes sulks, sometimes quarrels, and some- 
times cooperates. But when we apply scientific tests to 
personalities, or when we even observe them carefully and 
openmindedly, we find that many people show strong 
tendencies to sulk often, to quarrel often, or to cooperate 
often. 

The sulky group includes all those who keep trying to 
run away from life, who keep pitying themselves, who 
easily lie down and quit, who get “so blue that it rubs off” 
on those around them, or who crawl into their shells when 
they meet difficulties. Such people tend to be unhappy. 
They often come from unhappy parents. When they marry 
they are likely to go on being unhappy, to make their mar- 
riage partners unhappy, and thus to make more or less of a 
failure of marriage. They need to learn to put into action 
that splendid piece of advice: “Look up, not down; look 
forward, not backward; look out, not in; and lend a 
hand!” 

Now what has real religion to offer such people? Christ 
came to seek and to save those that are lost. The sulkers 
are among those who have lost the way of life. They need 
great new sources of inspiration, encouragement, hope, 
faith and love. Real religion can give the very things which 
these unhappy people need. To be truly saved is to be 
brought back to at-one-ment with life, with one’s fellow 
human beings, and with God. Real conversion can pick 
people up out of the Slough of Despond and set their feet 
on a shining road toward heavenly living here on earth. I 
have seen it happen. I have seen a woman who had had a 
series of “nervous breakdowns,” and who had lost the 
capacity to care for her husband and children. I have seen 
her laid hold of by the power of God, brought out into 
joyous living, able to grapple more successfully than ever 
before with the problems of daily living, able to keep her 
home joyously, as a center of comradeship and service. I 
have seen such a one become a tower of strength in her 
church and in her state—because she had found real reli- 
gion. And I know that that same Power is available to all 
who truly seek it and who fulfill the conditions laid down 
by Christ. 

This, then, is one of the reasons why real religion helps 
to make for happy marriage. Truly religious people do not 
sulk. They learn to live victoriously and creatively. 

The second group of people is composed of those who 
tend to attack others when they encounter difficulties. 
Terman found that people are much less happy than nor- 
mal in marriage when they are ruthless and aggressive. 
Here are the Euphorimeter scores of people who admitted 


in their marriage tests that they were aggressive in various 
ways:° 
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Had only these 

percentages of 

normal heppi- 
ness: 


Husbands who said these things: 


“T do not always try carefully to avoid saying anything 
that might hurt anyone’s feelings.” ................ 40 


eda frequently, feel) srouchy; ©... ..--. cece csc cee ce 42 
“I am touchy on various subjects.” ..................- 52 
PUMOSCERIVPLCINDELACASH Ys: slesce wees ols ee aeas sion eee 56 


“T often disregard the feelings of others when accom- 
plishing some end which is important to me.” .... 57 
“In my relations to the opposite sex I tend to be domi- 


nant and to have my own way.” ...........0seeee 61 
“I am considered to be critical of other people.” ...... 62 
ENy feclingspare CaSilyshurterwse cross. cea a disse te ae ae 68 


“T try to get my own way even if I have to fight for it.” 75 


Had only these 

percentages of 

normal happi- 
ness: 


Wives who said these things: 


“In my relations to the opposite sex I tend to be domi- 
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auerrequentiyatecl eerouchysia tees Lassies oes ce acrer 32 
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“T do not always try carefully to avoid saying anything 
that might hurt anyone’s feelings.” 
“T often disregard the feelings of others when accom- 
plishing some end which is important to me.” ....... 49 
“T try to get my own way even if I have to fight for it.” 59 
“TI am considered to be critical of other people.” 
“T am touchy on various subjects.” 


People who admit being ruthlessly aggressive are thus 
much less happy than normal. But husbands and wives who 
say they have overbearing and unkind mates are still 
more unhappy:* 


Euphorimeter 
Scores: of Wives 
who Mention: 


Characteristics of Husbands: 


AVL HIG Dams erUd Css alsa efccarelvelers Sis sats, ¢ esvsins a gee —119 
“My husband is selfish and inconsiderate.” ........ — 90 
“My husband complains too much.” ............... =—719 
“My husband is tight with money.” ..............- aie 
SMiyshusband igs touchy. iis ietatars «eis ror- $icizis less areiaxe oteleigis — 60 
My husbandueritiGiZesumes s ec.dios<s,0,6:01s1-1#:+, «010 c:0001, 5 iG 
RIN y, sbanduis to TARKALIVEs se.c< 5 «0: sin}e eusisis oreo clots kG 


“My husband is quick tempered.” ..............---. 18 


“My husband is argumentative.” ...........---++0+ 21 
“My husband is nervous or impatient.” ............ 27 
Characteristics of Wives: Euphorimeter 
Scores of Hus- 
bands who 
Mention: 
“My wife is selfish and inconsiderate.” ............. —48 
my Wile MAgaINes” Goes. cA Gaede css ds te es eens —32 
“My wife complains too much.” .............2+0-0% —24 
wea Weve wites IGutOO Mal KAUV Os ne cjoys'- 6 <letaiorsts © <iusuns aie dese — 4 
“My wife is quick tempered.” ............+---04-2+- 3 
My Swite. 18, STSMMENLALLVEs <.... 22 = «01a ie ale ofee cages whe 8 
“My wife is nervous or emotional.” ................. 40 
*Mimriie SWeALsc ceo cece binicla tye cleelaa el «mer ree rat ete 45 
“My wife lets her feelings be hurt too easily.” ........ 50 
“My wife tries to improve me.” ..........20002 seeee 52 


But there is a third kind of person—namely, those who 
neither sulk nor attack, but seek to cooperate creatively 
with their fellow human beings. These are the people who 
score high in married happiness. True and happy marriage 


* Hart, Hornell and Ella, Personality and the Family, Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, Heath and’ Company, Boston, 1941, pp. 142-143. 
*Ibid., pp. 141-142. 
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Ellis O. Hins 


Churches should bring together congenial young people 


must be a cooperative process, a partnership of under- 
standing, of mutual helpfulness, of shared endeavor for the 
common good. Here is where religion comes in, to raise 
Euphorimeter scores. Christianity is based upon the ideal 
of loving service. To be a real Christian one must be a 
real expert at living lovingly with-one’s fellow men, women 
and children. 

We pray: “Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 
Now, Heaven is a spiritual state in which everyone freely 
and joyously works together for the common good under 
the leadership of Christ. To make a home which is a 
heaven on earth we must learn to work together freely and 
joyously for the good of all. True marriage thus comes 
very close to being the same thing as true Christianity 
applied to family life. No wonder that real Christians 
usually have highly happy marriages! 

But happy marriage requires more than that the bride 
and groom shall each be truly marriageable. It requires 
also that the two shall be well matched—that they shall 
have much in common. One of the most striking differences 
between happy and unhappy couples in the studies by 
Terman and by Burgess is that the happiest couples almost 
always agree about friends, recreational interests, love 
making, and philosophy of life, while the most unhappy 
couples usually disagree on such things. A bride and 
groom, each of whom is quite marriageable, may make 
each other quite unhappy in marriage if they dislike each 
other’s friends, do not care for each other’s way of spending 
leisure time, and disagree about what is most worth while 
in life. 

At Duke University my students and I have been ex- 
perimenting with a new test, called “The Friend-Finder.” 
It is hoped that it may prove to be a means of discovering 
how much (or how little) two people have in common, 
and possibly of discovering people with whom one can de- 
velop rich friendships. One of the results of that test is 
to high-light the fact that among students at Duke there 
are two extremes. One extreme is keenly interested in reli- 
gion, in children, in “Y” work, in social reform, and the 
like, and quite averse to cocktail parties, prize fights, race 
tracks and the like. The other extreme is averse to religious 
revivals, to church work, and the like, but is keen about 
popular music and social drinking. Students in each of 
these extreme groups, tend to find their friends predomi- 

(Continued on page 18) 


HE CHRISTIAN VIEW of marriage is a part of the 

Christian view of life. To the Christian, life is a gift 
of God to be used gratefully, reverently and for noble ends. 
In marriage two persons have a unique opportunity to 
help each other to experience life at its best but only if 
the relationship is utterly dependable. This involves the 
assumption of permanence, of complete loyalty, of unstinted 
self-giving, and of shared concern with things larger than 
the family itself. 

Christian marriage recognizes two great facts about 
personality, its uniqueness and its relatedness. Uniqueness 
is emphasized in that of all persons in the world one has 
been chosen as companion for the life journey. At the 
same time relatedness is emphasized, for a person can be 
fully a husband or a wife only as his life is bound whole- 
heartedly to another. This is a part of the truth that person- 
ality grows as it interacts and blends with other person- 
alities and that life takes on a richness through this process 
which is found in no other way. : 

Marriage is in some respects the most advanced illustra- 
tion of the principle that “we are members one of another.” 
Christians think of marriage as a means to the happiness 
and self-fulfillment of the individual, a relationship that is 
of great concern to society, and a venture with God. Both 
in its personal aspects and in its interrelatedness with what 
Walter Rauschenbusch called the “sacred tissue of human- 
ity” marriage is vastly more than emotional adventure, and 
because it has this greater meaning it has also the capacity 
for being better adventure than if emotion were sought as 
an end in itself, Deep loyalties and interest in great things 
increase the content of shared satisfactions. 

Marriage calls for the exploration of the utmost meaning 
of love in the mate-to-mate relationship and also in the 
parent-child relationship. As people increase in experience 
of love they increase in capacity for a generous and noble 
way of living. Mutual dependence, cooperation, solicitude, 
and reverence are the roots out of which both Christianity 
and the family have developed. 


@ Murvuat DEPENDENCE 


Ways of living together which have been found over 
long ages to bring out the best in men and women and to 
provide the most favorable atmosphere for children have 
been incorporated into the Christian conception of mar- 
riage, which requires not merely integrity but zest in 
living, growth together and increase in personal and 
group capacity for a broad and mellow type of experience. 

Christian marriage calls for well developed personalities. 
As the inherent democracy of Christianity has been unable 
to allow women to remain permanently in an inferior posi- 
tion, so it must go on to complete justice and reverence 


for womanhood, and must create homes in which childhood. 


is held sacred and parenthood viewed with reverence. 
Because Christianity respects people it respects their love 
and their home life the more. 

There has been much discussion of marriage as if it were 
a mere union of two organisms or in some instances a 
fortuitous meeting of two flames of emotional excitement. 
But Christianity seeks to put into the shared experience 
of marriage all that it can find in the heights and depths 
of life. When two people marry there is a union of mind, 
of spirit and of all that life means to each of them. Per- 
sons who gain much from life will have more to give in 
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A Christian view 
of marriage 


By L. FOSTER WOOD 


Dr. Wood is Secretary of the Committee on Marriage 
and the Home of the Federal Council of Churches. He has 
written monographs in the field of marital relations, of 
which the best known are probably “Harmony in Marriage,” 
and “Beatitudes for the Family.” His field work is largely 
with groups of pastors, giving guidance in the field of fam- 
ily counseling. He was formerly a missionary in Africa and 
later a professor at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


marriage and persons who have a rich experience in mar- 
riage will find all the other values of life enhanced and 
safeguarded because of this. Thus in a way which exceeds 
description but is lived out in many a fine family, plain 
domestic love and love for God and his kingdom inter- 
blend and reinforce each other. 

Christian marriage has held strongly to the faith that 
love is dependable. The doctrine of the indissolubility of 
marriage, when raised above mere legalistic conceptions, 
means that two people who love each other as mature 
Christian personalities and cultivate the full meaning of 
love as mates, or as parents, are bound’ together by ties 
which grow from life to life so that their union is essen- 
tially organic, a “two-celled heart beating with one full 
stroke,” as Tennyson said. 

This conception of marriage is not a static ideal but 
a high goal toward which we strive. There have been 
numerous warnings about not setting the ideal of marriage 
too high. It is necessary to take fraility into consideration, 
but second rate ideals are likely to lead to second rate 
achievements. In all important things we strive for constant 
improvement. Scientists are idealists in marked degree; 
and artists and musicians with anything but high ideals 
in their craft would not really be artists or musicians at 
all. Christian marriage calls, and rightly so, for the whole 
best given with the enthusiasm of love. ‘ee 

At the same time Christianity has tolerance, forgiveness, 
and appreciation which prevent harsh condemnation of 
shortcomings. This is often necessary in marriage, for 
although we set our ideals high we do not always arrive. 
What any human being needs is close fellowship with a 
person who shares in his struggle for ideals and offers 
encouragement in the presence of failures. 


@ COOPERATION 


One of the problems that marriage must meet is the 
relation between freedom and responsibility. Freedom of 
personality can be achieved best in a situation in which 
each has love and reverence for the other to such a degree 
that he ardently desires that the other shall come to his best. 
The sense that one’s interests are matters of respect and of 
concern gives a greater feeling of freedom. In marriage 
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there is the finest freedom when each person has the capac- 
ity for giving himself generously and receiving graciously 
what the other has to offer. 

Christian marriage must also use life’s tensions con- 
structively. Perhaps inevitably the attraction of the sexes 
has an element of tension in it. But those tensions which 
are normal in the interrelationships of two vigorous person- 
alities can work for growth when the bond between them 
is firm. In the presence of such a bond each can afford to 
be fully himself. 

In marriage people may even support and strengthen 
each other partly by their tensions. This principle may 
be illustrated by the writer’s memory of a Swiss dance 
in the open by’ Lake Leman. The dance was characterized 


’ by much whirling of partners. Each had to do his part 


in creating the tension that kept them whirling and at 
the same time the vigorous whirling was only possible 
because of the tight grip which the partners maintained. 
In marriage also a strong bond provides for vigorous indi- 
viduality along with close-held unity. 

The problem of growth is one of the most vital human 
issues. People need not only to grow in marriage but to 
make their growth mutually quickening. Early infatuation 
tends to make two people preoccupied with each other. 
Maturing love is not less intense in its concern for the 
other but has increasing content because together the two 
look at life, explore its meaning, and find its values 
enhanced because these are experienced together. 

Christian marriage must keep economic and other values 
in focus. The early Christian community grew up in an 
atmosphere of adversity and yet gained a great richness 
in the intangibles, “having nothing yet possessing all 
things” and illustrating the words of Jesus that “a man’s 
life consists not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesses.” The Christian appeal for justice among men 


- and the considerate sharing of material resources provides 


for an experiencing of values which transcend all pos- 
sessions. Failure of Christian people and nations to live 
on this true plane of Christian thinking has had its part 
in creating the disasters of the present. More than we have 
in the past, therefore, Christians must come to grips with 
the dark forces of greed and exploitation which so appall- 
ingly menace the home. 

Within the family material resources must be used as 
means toward the main ends of living and especially must 
they be shared in such a way as to express love in action. 
Many unnecessary hurts and agonies occur because family 
life is invaded by the spirit of personal grasping so that 
two people clutch at a supply of money which could never 
be adequate when approached in that spirit but which, 
if used cooperatively, would be enough. 

The Christian attitude toward sex, like the Christian 
attitude toward personality and toward life, is embodied 
in a great principle. While there has been in the Christian 
movement much of suspicion and disdain for sex, yet the 
essence of the religious attitude is that sex is a gift of 
God: it was God who made the race male and female, and 
“God looked upon all that he had made, and behold it 
was very good.” 

While sex, misused, has been the occasion of appalling 
evils, yet we are to think of it as a normal aspect of 
personality and a means of drawing husband and wife 
together in the inexpressible dearness of marriage and in 
the unity of parenthood. In Christian marriage we are to 
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think of sex in its excellence as a symbol of complete self- 
giving and a background for the lovely facts of parenthood. 


@ SOLICITUDE 


Love and solicitude create the best atmosphere for the 
training of children, for children need love as the nourish- 
ment of their lives as truly as they need milk or shelter. In 
a world torn by hatred and in which the bitternesses and 
terrors of life weigh heavy upon all ages, children 
need all the more to have a demonstration that there 
is a love which is unselfish and dependable. From such 
homes will come children who will be fitted to build the 
sort of world which humanity needs. Without such homes 
the human race is likely to wallow endlessly in its miseries, 
frustrations, and mutual destructions. 


@ REVERENCE 


The expression of religion in the Christian home is not 
something added but is implicit in all the relationships of 
love, in all the search for values, in the democracy of its 
relationships, in the reverence for personality, and in the 
awareness that God is present in its life. Yet the handing 
down of the spiritual culture in which the family shares 
will not be accomplished without some program of study 
and worship in the home. 

Christian marriage will seek to accomplish the best life 
at home, and will realize that the experience of God and 
the experiencing of the values of personality make home 
life an end in itself, but also that Christian living at home 
generates spiritual forces which go out into the wider 
relationships of church and community. Christian marriage, 
seeking the good life at home, also seeks to create the 
good home as a part of a good world. And even in the 
present world we set forth its function without lowering the 
banners of its idealism. 


Grace Before Meals 


Mary CHRISTIAN FAMILIES sense the need of some simple 
and usable grace to use before meals. The graces given be- 
low are among those used at the table during the Family 
Camp in 1939 and are quoted here as suggestions of the 
variety and meaning which may be given to this phase of 
family religion. 


“For the glory of the morning, 

For the starry rest of night, 

For light, and life, and love, and mind, 

God’s fulness of delight, 

We would bring as our thanksgiving 
A true and open heart 

And the wish that in God’s beauty 
We too may be a part.” 


“Our Father: for the beauty around us today; the shadows under 
the trees, the brilliant flowers, the sunshine on the waves, the light 
in children’s eyes, we give thee thanks, and for this provision for 
our physical needs we are truly grateful.” 


“The day returns and brings us the petty round of irritating con- 
cerns and duties. Help us to play the man. Help us to perform them 
with laughter and kind faces. Let cheerfulness abound with industry. 
Give us to go blithely on our business all this day, and bring us to 
our resting beds, weary and content and undishonored, and grant 
us in the end the gift of sleep.” (Robert Louis Stevenson) 
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Authority in the 
democratic home 


By HARRY C. MUNRO 


Mr. Munro is the Director of Adult Work and the Ad- 
vance, International Council of Religious Education. He 
also serves as executive secretary of the Committee on the 
Christian Family and as director of the Family Camp. 


He is giving distinctive guidance to the growing movement 


for Christian education within families. 


VEN A NEW BORN BABE has some authority. He 

will stop crying or go to sleep only on his own terms. 
He learns how to get many things he wants long before 
he can talk. If he finds they work, he perfects ways of 
tyrannizing his elders by continued crying, by throwing 
. temper tantrums, by “cute” tricks, by anything short of 
blackmail, If parents assume that they have all the author- 
ity, they resort to various face-saving devices like rewards, 
punishments, bullying, cajoling. A frank recognition from 
the beginning that authority resides in the group as such, 
that each person has a right to share in its administration, 
regardless of age, and that continuous readjustments in 
the distribution and expression of authority are desirable, 
would save the faces of all concerned. Better still, it 
would use authority as a personality building force rather 
than as a mere regulative device. 

The essence of democracy in family life is the manner 
in which the younger members extend their range of author- 
ity or freedom. The state gives the franchise suddenly on 
one’s twenty-first birthday. In the democratic home the full 
franchise is won by a long continuous process of gradual 
achievement. Sudden accessions of freedom are avoided. 

The conduct of a little child is largely under parental 
control. Democratic parents seek to push this control over 
upon the child as rapidly as he can take it. Before he 
demands the right to decide which socks or play suit 
he will wear, they require him to choose from among those 
available. Before he asks for money of his own to spend, 
they begin to share the family income with him, helping 
him to learn to count and to know how to buy things. 
Before he demands an adjustment in bed time because of 
prevailing standards among his social peers, they consider 
with him the values and alternatives involved. They try 
to keep about one jump ahead of his inevitable desire for 
expanding self-direction. 

This is because they realize that his attitude toward 
authority, theirs and his, is far more important than how 
much each has at any given time. They try to keep him 
so preoccupied with freedom which has been thrust upon 
him that he will not worry much about that which he does 
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not yet have and is probably incapable of using construc- 
tively. They would rather have him feel a little insecure 
at having too much freedom than to have him chafe and 
rebel at what seem to him arbitrary and unfair restric- 
tions. They are far less concerned about obedience than 
about evidences of intelligent, free, self-direction. Their 
biggest problem is not how to control him, but how to 
set him free. , 

Parents determine to a large extent the process by which 
a growing young person extends his range of freedom, 
and consequently the rate at which he can acquire the 
ability to use added freedom. If new freedom is granted 
grudgingly only upon demand, the growing edge of the 
child’s freedom becomes one of conflict. The parents try 


to keep control over behavior that the child thinks should - 


be self-directed. This shifts the child’s attention from the 
responsibilities of freedom to the means of throwing off 
what he thinks are arbitrary restrictions. These means may 
include deception, rebellion, or various adroit pressures. 
He is bound to win in the end. But this process, forced 
on him by his parents, disqualifies him to use freedom con- 
structively when he finally gets it. If the conflict is 
severe, it may cause him to react negatively or “in reverse” 
toward the ideals he knows his parents hold for him. 

In contrast to this conflict pattern, if the growing person 
is kept preoccupied with freedom and responsibilities which 
he has not demanded, this growing edge of his freedom is 
one of cooperation, consultation, and mutual good will. 
True, he cannot always be allowed to do everything he 
wants to. But if he is reasoned with rather than arbitrarily 
commanded, he feels that as a person in his own right, 
he is being treated fairly, He is fair and reasonable in 
return. 

He makes mistakes. So do his elders. The mistakes of 
both are acknowledged as a necessary way of learning 
that freedom always carries responsibilities and danger. 
His mistakes are used not as a means of reinstating imposed 
authority, but of developing an attitude of self-criticism 
and of respect for the dangers and responsibilities of free- 
dom. Small mistakes so capitalized will prevent much more 
serious ones later on. 

Is punishment used in the democratic family? Yes, very 
sparingly and usually as a confession of failure to prevent 
a crisis through more intelligent means. Punishment must 
never be the expression of anger, irritation, fatigue, or 
retaliation. Much punishment is administered, not because 
children are naughty, but because parents are childish. 
Punishment is little more than cruel bullying of the weak 
and defenseless by the strong, unless it carefully follows 
such principles as these: 


1. It must express group or social disapproval of the 
misdeed. It succeeds only when it gets the wrong-doer to 
share in that disapproval. 

2. Its purpose is to identify unpleasantness with a mis- 
deed so that the wrong-doer will want to avoid both in 
the future. 

3. The wrong-doer must see that it is a consequence or 
an integral part of his misdeed rather than a mere expres- 
sion of adult displeasure or an arbitrary retaliation. 

4. Accidents, which the child regrets, should not be 
punished. He already has the right attitude. Punishment 
will destroy it by shifting attention to the unfairness of 
the punishment. 


5. Punishment is not making amends for or evening up 
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“Children who are considerate of each other, cooperative, 
resourceful and self-reliant.” 


the score for a misdeed. Such an interpretation leaves the 
wrong-doer free to repeat the misdeed if it appears worth 
the cost or the risk. 

“~ 6. Discipline should be consistent, not sometimes harsh 
and sometimes mild. It should apply to all members of 
the group alike under similar circumstances. 

This pattern of relationships, whether one of coercion 
or cooperation, through which the child expands his range 
of freedom, is more than a parent-child relationship. It 
dominates the relationships among the children and be- 
tween the parents, where, indeed, it may often originate. It 
is even reflected in relationships of its members with 
persons and groups outside the family. 

Children differ in disposition. They react differently 
to the same treatment. But there are no inherently “bad” 
children. The natural response to being trusted is to be 
-trustworthy, to being suspected is to be deceptive. Coercion 
calls forth rebellion. When that rebellion is forcibly re- 
pressed, it breaks out in other directions. Quarreling, 
bullying, cruel children are usually doing their best to 
adjust themselves to, and compensate for a repressive, 
arbitrary, and cruel adult environment. They have to take 
it out on each other or on the neighbors. The conflict pat- 
tern does not remain “unilateral.” It spreads into every 
relationship. Problem children are not accidental. They 
reflect problem parents. 

Families in which children are considerate of each other, 
cooperate in common tasks and sports, are resourceful and 
self-reliant, reflect the cooperative pattern of expanding 
freedom. Mutual respect and mutual generosity in con- 
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tinually readjusting the areas of authority between parent 
and child, spread to become a family spirit. 

Christianity and democracy are one in their regard for 
the inherent worth of persons. The cooperative pattern 
grows out of this respect for persons as such. Arbitrary 
control and over-possessiveness undervalue young persons. 
To trust a child with more freedom than he demands, to 
challenge him with its responsibilities, is truly to respect 
him as a person. It is to merit his respect also. This 
mutual respect of persons for each other in the democratic 
family naturally culminates in a common respect for per- 
sonality at its highest, the Supreme Person. Reverence 
thus grows naturally in such a home. God becomes a neces- 
sity as the flowering of respect into reverence seeks a 
supreme object. 

The democratic Christian family not only has its own 
way of distributing and administering authority. It has 
its own high ground and source of that authority. Not 
in the parents or in the family council; not in “keeping 
up with the Joneses” or in “what will people think?” lies 
its ultimate source of authority; but in the will of God. 
And to that authority children and parents alike are re- 
sponsible. “Love God and do as you please,” was St. Augus- 
tine’s charter to true freedom. 
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What Family Camp Meant 


To THE CLOSING COUNCIL circle of the first International 
Council Family Camp in 1939, each family brought a brief 
comment on the camp experience. Following are sentences 
from these comments: 

“Great ideals girded with noble purpose and a love for 
people—a new feeling of power, a new sense of security in 
our own family living—this is what the Family Camp has 
meant to us.” “Here in an unusual sense the child has been 
set in the midst.” “The common inspirations we shared to- 
gether, a family of families, aspiring, praising, consecrating 
in harmony make it impossible for us ever to lose entirely 
the incentives supplied in this week.” “We believe we know 
better how to understand one another, and as we go back 
to the writing of our ‘unfinished symphony’ we have a 
nobler vision and we believe better skills in completing the 
score.” 

“Although we have been here many times, never has our 
whole family shared as we have this week. We have been 
busy and happy together, and apart, and it is this partici- 
pation in an enterprise which had meaning for all of the 
family and for other family units that has made this ex- 
perience so meaningful.” “This group of five seems to have 
gained unity in this short week.” “There has been a spirit 
of good will, cooperation, appreciation, and democracy. 
Children have been treated both in their families and the 
whole community as persons. They have proven worthy of 
such respect in every way. Family Camp is a dream come 
true!” “Family Camp in both our memories will remain a 
lovely symbol of our fellowship with others, stimulation 
of ideas, of a richer, fuller meaning given to the family 
circle.” “We shall carry back home the delightful memory 
of vital and adequate lectures and discussions, of the folk 
dances, the picnic, and the Indian camp-fire ceremonial and 
the vesper services on the hillside.” 

The 1941 Family Camp is to be held August 11-18. 
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The church’s 
responsibility 
for better. 
marriages 


By EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 


Pastor of the First Baptist Church of Syracuse, New 
York, Mr. Dahlberg is also known to a wide audience 
as author of the book “Youth and the Homes of Tomor- 
row.” From his own successful experience he is able to 
speak with authority and wisdom on what the church can 
do to improve marriage. 


SKED by his geography teacher to describe the Matter- 
horn, a small boy replied, “The Matter Horn is some- 
thing you blow when something’s the matter.” 

May this not be the time when the Christian church 
should blow the Matter Horn regarding the trends of 
American family life? The divorce situation in our free- 
dom loving democracy is still one of the most ominous 
aspects of our national order. Add to the divorces and 
the separations the vast number of marriages that exist 
on a dead level of monotony and tolerance, and it can 
readily be realized what a big responsibility the church 
has for better marriages. 

Seventy-five per cent of all marriages in America still 
take place under the auspices of the Christian church. 
No institution stands in such close and intimate relation- 
ship with the home in all its holiest hours, from infancy 
to the grave, as does the church. That Christian leader 
would be utterly derelict in his obligation to the com- 
munity, therefore, who did not take advantage of every 
opportunity to school his people in the sacred covenants 
of matrimony and parenthood. 


@ Devetopinc BETTER CHARACTER 


The first responsibility of the church for better marriage 
is what it has always been, namely, the development of a 
better Christian life and personality. “Marriage is not 
so much a matter of finding the right person as of being 


the right person.” That statement is so valid that it ought 


to be getting much more attention than it is. The basic 
task of the church and of the church school is to impart 
to us the power and the wisdom to be the right kind of 
people: patient, cooperative, righteous, and _ believing. 
How revealing the statement of Jesus to Peter in the French 
translation of the confession at Caesarea Philippi, “I say 
unto thee that thou art Pierre, and upon this pier will I 
build my church!” The home, as well as the Christian 
church, is built upon piers of personality, Evangelism and 
religious education, therefore, will continue to be the 
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primary contributions of the church to the making of 
better marriages. It is significant in this connection that 
the researches made by Groves, Schroeder, Fiske, Burgess, 
and Cottrell all indicate that the church has on the whole 
a pretty fine record as a marriage maker, with only one- 
seventh as many divorces proportionately as has the general 
population of the country. Faithful church attendance, plus 
attendance at the church school, is a tremendously strong 
reenforcement of the marriage relationship. That is because 
the church deals in the most essential commodities of the 
home: faith, hope, and love. 


@ PRovIDING OPPORTUNITIES FOR FRIENDSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


A second responsibility of the church is to provide 
centers of Christian friendship for the youth of the com- 
munity. Where shall young people from the farms, cities, 
and villages go for their social life? To the tavern, the 
cocktail lounge, and the night spots? If the church turns 
over all recreational responsibilities to the commercialized 
amusement agencies, or to sophisticated groups that think 
there can not even be an entertaining conversation without 
a high ball, thé companionships of youth will all be initi- 
ated under these secular auspices, with a consequent decline 
in the religious quality of the homes they build. 

Probably nothing is more needed in church circles 
just now than a first-class program of sparkling social 
life, shot through with the spirit and ideals of the Christ 
who said he came to bring fulness of joy. Folk games, 
dramatic clubs, fireside hours, and game rooms well super- 
vised are definitely an opportunity for the church to 
provide friendship areas where the youth of the community 
may mingle in right surroundings. 

The young people of one church, who were entrusted 
with the responsibility of devising an “At Home Night” 
for all the families of the congregation, made a permanently 
religious as well as recreational contribution to the homes 
of their community. They sent out mimeographed letters 
to all the families of the church, outlining first a little 
family worship period at the close of the supper hour, and 
then suggesting games that the family could play together 
after all had helped clear the table and wash dishes. Songs 
were then listed, to be sung around the piano, closing with 
the singing of fine old hymns. The only joker—quite 
unintentional—was that the committee suggested as the 
closing hymn for this family night at home, “God Be 
With You Till We Meet Again!” Many families in the 
church have spoken gratefully of that simple evening, and 
what it taught them about playing together and worship- 
ping at the family altar. 


@ AFFORDING EpUCATION IN HoME LIFE 


The third element of a well balanced program for better 
family life is that of pre-marital and parental education. 

One of the best points at which to start such an educa- 
tional program is in the pulpit, providing the minister 
makes thoughtful preparation. A series of Family Forums 
on Sunday night are nearly always popular. Typical sub- 
jects for sermons and addresses on such occasions might 
include the following: “Through Friendship to Marriage,” 
“Is Marriage a Blind Date?” “Protestant-Catholic Inter- 
marriage,” “Emotional Mix-Ups in the Family,” “Pre- 
venting Heart Aches,” “Keeping Love Alive,” “Would 
He Marry You Again?” “Living Creatively in the Family.” 
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Following the sermon the pastor should be prepared to 
answer questions from the floor. If he does not feel equal 
to doing it spontaneously and directly he may have ques- 
tions written out and handed in for answer the following 
Sunday evening, though immediate answers excite the 
greater interest. 

Where there is no Sunday night service for the general 
public, a fireside hour for the young people along these 
lines can be equally helpful. The leader should be sure 
to read some of the best books on marriage, however, and 
not be tempted either to substitute superficial comedy or 
overly technical courses in sociology for practical Chris- 
tian guidance. He should also take the opportunity to say 
that he will at all times be glad to arrange for personal 
interviews, thus opening the door to the young people for 
more individual conference. A good shelf of books in the 
public library or the church library can usually be pro- 
vided without too much expense, thus making available to 
the public such helpful reading as may be followed through 
at leisure.* 

It is encouraging to note the increasing number of 
pastors who now arrange for at least an hour’s pre-marital 
interview with every young couple coming to be married, 
and in many cases, several such interyiews. That is good 
sense. A few moments of natural conversation and ac- 
quaintance at the beginning of the interview should lead 
very easily into discussion of such things as the spirit of 
sympathy and cooperation in the home, the financial 
partnerships of marriage, the plans for parenthood, the 
idea of a family council, the religious program of the 
home, and the relationship of the family to the church 
and the kingdom of God. I have yet to find a young couple 
who did not welcome such an interview. Because one 
hour’s interview may not be adequate to cover fifty years 
of married life together, it is desirable to have as a per- 
manent feature of the local church and community training 
school program a planned curriculum that will cover all 
phases of the home relationship. 

Let me recommend to the reader’s attention the remark- 
ably fine report of what has been done by the Committee 
on Marriage and the Family, California Church Council, 
Southern Area.? In the compass of twenty-five mimeo- 
graphed pages there are concise reports of programs that 
have proved practicable in churches, Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. groups, and allied organizations, lists of ques- 
tions asked by young people, discussion topics, and bib- 
liographies both of books and pamphlets. Such a summary 
of activities in just one area of the United States is a 
vivid illustration of the tremendous strides taken by the 
Christian church in the field of religious education during 
recent years. 

Vacation church schools present a splendid opportunity 
for “Homecraft Schools” for girls from twelve to fifteen 
years of age, where a skilled nurse or a competent mother 
can show the girls how to make beds, bathe and dress a 
baby, and do simple sewing and cooking. One such school 
presented a fine display on the closing evening of dresses 
the girls had made for themselves. I remember one girl 


+A brief but fine bibliography on “Family Life and Young Peoples’ 
Relationships” can be secured by sending 15 cents to the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. : 

* Church Institutes for Christian Marriage, Mrs. George H. Gamble, 
chairman, California Church Council, 129 West Second St., Los An- 
geles. 10 cents plus 2 cents postage. 
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A pre-marital interview with a young couple 


from a tenement section who after her marriage gave very 
definite evidence of the techniques of home making she 
had acquired in our School of Homecraft. 

One group of young people carried out a very thorough 
Family Life Institute for just one week in a local church. 
Following a six weeks’ series of Sunday night Fireside 
Hours, held after church, the youth groups planned a 
series of four or five more intensive evenings for the 
entire congregation. Monday night was set apart for an 
“At Home Night” program as described previously. Tues- 
day night was Parents’ Night, with a motion picture film” 
on the origins of life and the importance of pre-natal 
care, The film was loaned by the American Social Hygiene 
Association of New York. Wednesday night was an infor- 
mal Prayer Meeting Night, with young people speaking 
on “What My Parents Have Meant to Me,” and older people 
speaking on “What My Children Have Meant to Me.” 
Thursday night was open. Friday night the dramatic groups 
presented three short plays bearing on typical family situa- 
tions, one of them being Fred Eastman’s Hunger, and the 
other Dr. S. W. Powell’s Blue Glasses and Harmony. A con- 
signment of good books and pamphlets, including attractive 
Bible story books and devotional guides for family worship, 
was on display during the week, about sixty dollars’ worth 
of this literature being sold. It was an interesting project for 
the young people, and attracted such community-wide inter- 
est that part of the program was later presented to a com- 
bined Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. group. 

The limits of this article prevent further elaboration of 
the work that may be done in summer assemblies, youth 
camps, community training schools, and conferences on 
family life. Suffice it to say that the Christian church has 
an immeasurable contribution to make to the homes of 
tomorrow. Let no church, however small or indequate, 
feel that there is nothing it can do. It is better to attempt 
something, even awkwardly, than to share in the con- 
spiracy of silence that until recent years has surrounded 
our young people in their efforts to learn something about 
the most delicate of all human relationships, that of hus- 
band and wife, parent and child. The church of Christ, 
more than any other institution on earth, has a responsi- 
bility for teaching people how to live creatively in the 
circle of the family, which is the basic unit of the kingdom 
of God. 
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Families may worship together 


Deen A DISCUSSION of religion in a high school 

group, a boy seventeen blurted out, “You call God 

- a Father. Well I hate fathers! Why shouldn’t 1? My father, 
always drunk, kicked me across a room, injuring my 
spine when I was two years old and Ill be crippled the 
rest of my life. He didn’t love me and I hated him. If 
God is a Father, count me out!” This pathetic home had 
deformed a body and twisted a whole life. 

Every family is a community where a new generation 
will be won or lost to Christianity. Therefore any religious 
program certainly will languish from indifferent support 
until the church becomes the dominant formative influ- 
ence within the homes of the parish, but what is more 
important, the families will fail in their noblest mission 
without the church. The welfare of both home and church 
requires that the church function effectively within family 
life itself as a trusted friend and welcome resource. 


D cxiserarety several years ago we set out to establish 
our church within the families of our membership, as 
an important collaborator in the creation and maintenance 
of Christian homes. The plan was to visit by appointment 
every home of the parish to interview the entire family 
membership concerning: (a) the Christian home, (b) 
the existing church program as it served the home, and 
(c) the home-church relationship. 

A ten page Group-Interview Guide was developed to 
make specific and permanent the benefits of these confer- 
ences to which every member of the family was invited. 
There were two pages of enrichment material that could 
be used profitably by the family group after the confer- 
ence, as the filled-in schedule was left in the home. In 
addition the Interview Guide included five evaluation 
sheets (check lists, score sheets, and questionnaire) to be 
used by the family group to register and clarify its 
thought regarding: the minister’s services, the church 
program, the home-church relationship, the family Sunday, 
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A family centered 


parish program 


By RICHARD E. LENTZ 


THERE has been a good deal of discussion concerning 
the possibility of using the family as the unit of adminis- 
tration in a local church. Mr. Lentz, who is pastor of the 
Tabernacle Christian Church in Franklin, Indiana, has 
gone further and has actually experimented with this ap- 
proach, as described here. Almost as interesting as his pro- 
jected work with the normal church families is his discovery 
of the number of people in his congregation who do not 
belong to this category. Mr. Lentz’ work is being watched 
with much interest by the Committee on the Christian 
Family. 


and standards for the Christian family. The final two 
pages of the Guide provided opportunity for the family 
to make definite suggestions and to commit itself to co- 
operation with the church. This schedule was used with 
more than two hundred family groups but early experi- 
ence indicated as desirable a variation in the use, as many 
families were totally unprepared to use so extensive an 
Interview Guide. In the future a shorter schedule will be 
used, one of a page or two in popular terminology... 

Our purpose in this visitation was threefold. We sincerely 
sought frank family evaluation of the whole program of 
the church from the viewpoint of the home. We earnestly 
desired counsel from the family regarding additional serv- 
ice the church might’ render the home. We wished to lead 
the family groups in re-thinking for today the content and 
meaning of Christian family life. Any Guide that made 
it possible for the family to express its hopes and needs, 
and for the interviewer to make a constructive visit to 
the home would serve the purpose. The interviewer will 
wish to keep full notes of each visit and to guard carefully 
all confidences. We found it helpful to combine the data 
gathered in these interviews with the regular membership 
file; so that now we possess an invaluable Family File 
containing names, ages, impressions of the Interviewer, 
data about house and home, church service record of each 
family member, and the like. 


Thus sertes oF INTERVIEWS brought to light some facts 
so significant that their discovery alone would merit the 
entire visitation. For every phase of our church program 
they are revolutionary. 

1. Every third member of the local church lives in a 
family the members of which belong to two or more dif- 
ferent churches. What family tensions the church has 
created for this group! Is it surprising that in some of 
these homes “church talk” is taboo? 

2. One third of the membership of the local church 
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lives outside of families where there are children under 
nineteen years of age. 

3. Families with children under nineteen years of age, 
both parents belonging to the same local church, comprise 
but 27 per cent of our church membership. The ratio of 
complete families to total membership is 1 to 10. 

4, In the enrollment of the church school nearly one- 
half of those under nineteen years of age come from homes 
where neither parent belongs to our church. How many of 
our teachers’ heartaches this explains! 

While occasional family groups were attempting to pro- 
vide some significant religious experience within the home, 
all were agreed that the church would need to take the 
initiative in directing the experimentation and sharing 
necessary to develop dynamic Christian ideals, services 
and projects practicable for home use. Selected families 
from the quarter of the church membership where the 
church already is established in a religiously united home 
offer the most promising field for this creative service. 

This one need of the home, or opportunity of the 
church, is but one of many that can be ministered to 
adequately, only by a continuing, correlated program of 
the parish centered in the family. A church program worthy 
of this important service will require years to develop. 
Certain clear immediate steps of such a program have come 
out of our experimentation. These we describe as an “em- 
erging parish program.” Some of the features of the pro- 
gram now being worked out may be suggestive to others 
who are interested. 

From the families that revealed the most active interest 
during the interview, certain members have been selected 
to form an advisory family council within the church. 
This includes all ages and provides an accessible cross- 
section of our church home life for review of contemplated 
service and for counsel in planning. As it gains strength 
_and confidence this family council will function as a 
“family lobby” in the larger society of the church and 
as a voice for the family “bloc” in the community. 


Gravuatty as our church has become conscious of her 
family groups there has come into view a whole field 
of Christian educational possibilities not previously taken 
into account. The most valuable and lasting training takes 
place within the family life. A church draws together into 
a community many of these training units. Can the church 
develop a program of Christian education that will be 
church directed but home administered? Can a local 
church serve the home as the state headquarters serves 
the local church? Then a church would become a system 
of schools, using the same suggested material and curricu- 
lum, the teachers trained through coaching and super- 
vision. Such a local church system of home education would 
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need to be very carefully integrated with the church school 
training. But after this correlation had been worked out, 
the church school load would be lighter. Eventually, our 
family leaders believe, it will be possible to create a cor- 
related system of Christian training involving the home, 
the church school, the public school, and the college. 

Even the most willing of our church families ask guid- 
ance in developing their family worship experiences. They 
all feel the need of new methods and materials for this 
purpose. Our family leaders are exprimenting with dif- 
ferent types of home worship centers. Pictures suitable for 
home worship will be bought in quantities for homes, and 
other materials lent to the homes by the church. Eventu- 
ally the aim is to have a church inspired home worship 
experience in every family. 

Effective church functioning in the home is not likely 
until sectarian division is removed. A family divided 
among several local congregations never will achieve 
significant home religious experience. A part of any 
realistic program of the parish designed to serve the family 
must include effort to unite families in one church or the 
other. Our group has approached forty divided families, 
through an interview arranged jointly by both churches 
having members in the home. With the best interests of 
the home as major consideration, the families have been 
counselled to make denominational concessions to gain 
family harmony. Over half of the family groups so ap- 
proached have made satisfactory adjustment and are now 
united as whole families in one church where their church 
interest will be a unifying family interest. So beneficial 
was this endeavor that a permanent feature,of our program 
will be the attempt to consolidate family groups within 
a single church. 

In many phases of the parish program centered in the 
family new methods and materials will be needed. Movies 
of our church life, puppet presentation of the biblical 
parables, phonograph recordings made in our own church 
groups, picture lending library, and many other experi- 
mental means are being used by our families to insure 
church success where it is so crucial today—in the home. 
The goal of the whole program is to create experience 
and training that will cause God, the Father, to become 
an irresistible analogy and Reality for all. 
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What Makes a Marriage Happy? 
(Continued from page 9) 


nantly in that same group and less in the opposite group. 

Tests like the Friend-Finder and the Euphorimeter may 
help to facilitate the process of locating the people with 
whom one has much in common. But no one has yet dis- 
covered any adequate substitute for actual acquaintance- 
ship as a basis for finding one’s true life mate. The right 
kind of church brings together young people who are in- 
terested in religion, or who become interested in it. Such 
a church provides worth-while activities, like choir singing, 
discussion groups, dramatics, social service activities, get- 
ting up entertainments and sociables and planning worship 
services, in which young men and women may discover 
how well their personalities fit one another. Out of such 
contacts well-mated and joyous marriages normally 
emerge. 

At present our churches often fail to a sad degree in 
this task. Too few young men of the right sort are at- 
tracted into the work. The activities offered are often poorly 
planned and lacking in vitality and richness. But many 
churches have been leading the way toward better and 
better performance of this vital work, bringing together 
in comradeship the young people who will found joyous 
families, rich in spiritual power and in community service. 

A magazine article is too brief to do more than outline 
a few fundamentals in so large a subject. Fortunately, this 
is a field in which books have been pouring off the presses. 


Some of these are excellent sources of guidance in the task 
of uniting the best which social science can give with the 
best which religion can provide toward building better 
marriages. In the latter part of Personality and the Family* 
an up-to-date bibliography of such books is given, classi- 
fied into major subject groups, and with a brief explana- 
tory note about each book. 

Most of us want to establish homes where love, fair 
play, understanding and cooperation shall prevail. This 
is a splendid goal, toward which we can find help from 
both science and religion. But there is a still further ideal. 
Our world is suffering for lack of powerful, clear-headed, 
utterly dedicated spiritual leadership. Such leaders must 
come out of homes in which the father and mother are 
wholeheartedly united in the ideal of human service under 
divine guidance. Some of you who read this article are in 
places of leadership and influence with the young people 
who are able to become God’s instruments in praveiibe 
such homes. 

To do this they must be led to find the path into deep 
spiritual contact with Christ, learning to be channels for 
the power of the Spirit. Next, they must find mates who 
are similarly dedicated. Then, they must together under- 
take in reverent faith the task of bringing into the world a 
family of children who will drink in spiritual idealism 
with their mother’s milk and with their fathers’ companion- 
ship. From such families will come the leaders who are to 
usher in a new day of human brotherhood and of divine 
communion. 


Beautify Your Home! 


NE OF the main features of Rural Life Sunday this year 

is Home Beautification as a practical expression of the 

ideals of home-making. This feature of home life may well 

be stressed by leaders as a means of making concrete the 

ideals which are preached. The following suggestions will 

be helpful as showing what a family can ‘ie as a family to 
make the home more beautiful: 


Work out a five-year plan for permanent improvement of the home 
grounds. 

Plan flower planting to provide a succession of bloom from spring 
until frost. 

Use cut flowers or winter bouquets in interesting arrangements 
throughout the year. 

Keep the yard orderly and tidy. 

Add to the convenience and beauty of home furniture and furnish- 
ings by wise care and using inexpensive, home made additions. 

Work with others in beautifying community grounds or buildings, 
such as schools, town halls, parks or picnic grounds. 


The enjoyment of cut flowers is greatly enhanced when 
the bouquets are beautifully arranged. The following hints 
show that there is much more to ae an arrangement than 
appears on first look: 


Cut flowers early in the morning or late in the afternoon, with 
sharp scissors or snippers to make a firm, clean cut. As soon as 
possible, plunge them into a pail of cool water. 

Select container with a view to the place the bouquet is to be used, 
height of flowers, color and coarseness. Heavy, sturdy flowers, such 
as zinnias or iris are more effective in pottery, copper or basket con- 
tainers, while roses take crystal or china containers. 

Watch your proportions. See that your flowers are approximately 
one and a half times the height of the vase, or one and a half times 
the width of the bowl. Mass the heavy or dark flowers near the base 
of the arrangement. Keep light colors and forms at the top for 
balance. Try to make stems seemingly start from a central point. 
Where stems appear to meet, put an accent, a flower or a leaf. Chicken 
wire makes a very useful holder. Use enough to fill the vase. 


Avoid confusion in your arrangement. Better too few flowers than 
too many. 


These suggestions are adapted from proposals made by 
the 4-H Club Office of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Before and after: an illustration of the beautification and rem odeling of a farm home. 
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We could try that 


DEDICATE YOUR HOME 


PERHAPS never before in history have homes been de- 
stroyed and families torn asunder on such a vast scale as 
that of the past few years, as large areas have been en- 
veloped in war and mass migrations of people have been 
taking place. Yet in America we have been paying new 
attention to the necessity for safeguarding the home and to 
the fact that the family is the most important social unit. 
The Christian church is being challenged to give more 
attention to family life and to the home as a place of Chris- 
tian nurture. It is fitting, therefore, to call attention once 
more to the beautiful practice of home dedication. 


HE SERVICE of home dedication is most often ob- 

served in connection with moving into a new house 
which people have built for themselves. But since the fact 
of newness, or of ownership, does not make the residence 
a “home,” any house or apartment, owned or leased, may 
thus be dedicated. 

The parish might launch a home dedication plan and 
encourage the dedication or rededication of every home in 
the parish. Some families may want to dedicate an altar, 
or prayer corner, or quiet place in the home. If the church 
would aid each family in the selection of a good religious 
picture and then plan a dedication service for each home 
when the picture is hung, this might be linked to a re- 
dedication of the home and a reconsecration of family life. 
The same might be done with a new family Bible, or a 
small shelf of devotional books for the entire family. 

Several services of home dedication have been worked 
out,’ but parishes or families are urged to plan their own 
services. A service planned by the family, perhaps with the 
guidance of the minister, is likely to be more meaningful, 
especially to the children, than a printed one planned by 
an outsider. The usual service provides for participation of 
all who are mieaeats. members of the family, friends and 
neighbors. 

The following outline is typical: 

PIANO PRELUDE 

Hymn (Suggested hymns) : “O Happy Home, Where Thou 
Art Loved”; “Worship the Lord in the Beauty of Holi- 
ness” 

TaLK (by the minister or a friend) 

Reapincs (Suggested readings): “House Blessing,” by 
Arthur Guiterman,? “Fundamental,” by Grace Noll 
Crowell,? “Benediction,” by Louis Untermeyer,? Deu- 
teronomy 6:4-13, I Corinthians 13, or the following: 


I Am Your Home 
I am your home. 
I am a bundle of bricks, or stone, and some wood. I can be sold 
or bought in the market for a few thousands in money. 
But I am more than these—I am— 


1A Home Dedication Service” is available from the Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Two sery- 
ices were given in the International Journal, April, 1935, and an- 
other in June, 1939. 

* Quoted in the April, 1935 International Journal, page 35. This 
number is now out of print, but is kept on file in many churches. 
The Guiterman and Untermeyer verses are quoted as Nos. 527 and 
530 in “Devotional Poetry and Prose,” The New Hymnal for Ameri- 
can Youth. 
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Thousands of years of human history with the long struggle of 
mankind for love and protection. 

Sacrifice and great expectations. 

Hope that endures and is patient and believes always that to- 
morrow will be bright. 

Dreams and visions and aspirations. 

Tears and struggle and disappointment that rend the soul apart. 

A lull and a breathing space in the hot hard struggle of life. 

Horny hands and self-discipline and laughter. 

They say that I am held together by nails and cement and mortar. 

But I am held together by— 

Forgiveness that even forgets, 

Love that fails not. 

Trust and confidence that laugh at mistakes. 

An understanding of each other that goes deep and reaches far 
and lasts forever. 

I am your home. 


P. R. Haywarp* 


A Litany or Depication. This is read responsively and 
may dedicate the home to any or all of the following: to 
work, to play, to rest, to hospitality, to worship, to 
beauty, to ideals, to young lives, to love, to joyful living. 
The following may be suggestive: 

To an unselfish, understanding, and creative Jove, always ready 


to forgive and always a bulwark against sorrow and pain, 
We dedicate this home. 


To friendship, through which this family may ever enlarge its 
life, and go out in joy and come in in glad fellowship, 
We dedicate this home. 


To beauty, through which life may be continually redeemed from 
sordidness and gloom, 
We dedicate this home. - 


To growing life, that each one here may be helped to find him- 
self, and be his best, and to fulfill his destiny, 
We dedicate this home. 


To work in which all may share, through which each may minister 
to the comfort of all, and through which companionship may be 
achieved, 

We dedicate this home. 

To rest, that this may be a haven of refuge from the strains of 
life and a place of renewal of body, mind and spirit, 
We dedicate this home. 


To joyful living, through which this home may shed abroad some 
little light of hope and cheer, and speak of God’s presence and of 
the goodness of living, 

We dedicate this home. 

To worship, by which the sovereignty of God and the whole 
meaning of life shall be kept fresh in mind and heart, 
We dedicate this home. 


A PRAYER OF DEDICATION 

Fire LIGHTING. Sometimes a ceremonial lighting of the fire 
is added, if there is a fireplace. “Sacrament of fire” 
(“Kneel always when you light a fire”) by John Oxen- 
ham‘ may be read as the fuel catches and begins to burn. 


A council circle fire lighting ceremony developed in the 
Lake Geneva Family Camp suggests what may be done. The 
children, the young people, the parents, other adults, and the 
pastors, as groups, successively surrounded the lighted fire. 
A representative of each group read or recited a statement 
of the contribution which members of that group make to 
family life. Then each member of the group placed a fagot 
on the fire. In a home dedication ceremony each member of 
the family might place a fagot on the fire symbolizing his or 
her dedication to the purposes and ideals of the family. 
BENEDICTION 


?From the Epworth Herald. 
4From The Sacraments. Quoted in Religious Poetry section, The 
Church School Hymnal for Youth, Westminster Press. 
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We would see Jesus 


A Children’s Day Program 
By MARY VIOLA ROBERTS* 


PRELUDE, during which children come 
into the auditorium and sit by de- 
partments in places reserved for 
them. 

ProcessionaL (by Children’s Choir, 
the congregation also singing): 
“Fairest Lord Jesus” 

Unison PRAYER (Congregation seat- 
ed): The prayer “For Right Con- 
duct” by William DeWitt Hyde, 
found on page 309 of the New 
Hymnal for American Youth, may 
be used. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS (If any are to be 
made) 

BAPTISM OR DEDICATION OF INFANTS 

ANTHEM: “I Think When I Read that 
Sweet Story of Old,” by Children’s 
Choir or the Primary Department. 

EPISODE ONE 


THe BirtH oF Jesus 


Characters: A primary child (to read the 
story); Mary: children from the begin- 
ners’ department. 

The stage hands bring in a manger and 
low stool, placing them at the center of the 
stage or chancel. 

Mary enters, carrying a doll wrapped as 
a baby. She lays it in the manger and sits 
on the stool. When she is seated a child 
from the primary department recites from 
memory Luke 2:1-7. The organist then plays 
“Away in a Manger” while the children 
from the beginners department go forward 
and stand around Mary and the manger. 
While there they sing “Away in a Manger.” 
The children return to their places. MARY 
picks up the “child” and goes out. The Stage 
hands remove manger and stool. 


EPIsoDE Two 
THE Boy Jesus 


Characters: Five men, as Doctors; the 
twelve-year old Jesus; Mary; JosErH 
This tableau is based on Hofmann’s pic- 

ture “Christ and the Doctors.” The stage 
hands place a pulpit and large arm chair 
at center of the stage as shown in the pic- 
ture. The five doctors walk in slowly and 
take their places, standing and sitting as 
the picture indicates. Jesus walks in behind 
them and takes his place, standing as if he 
were asking a question. 

When they are in place, a pupil from 
the intermediate department begins reciting 
from memory Luke 2:40-48a; 50-52. As he 
reads Luke 2:48a, “And when they saw him, 
they were amazed,” Mary and JosEPH en- 
ter. 

Mary: Son, why hast thou thus dealt with 
us? Behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing. 

Jesus: How is it that ye sought me? Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s 


* Director of Religious Education, The Methodist 


Church, LaGrange, Illinois, 
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business?. (Jesus goes to his parents. 
Mary puts her arm around his shoulder, 
and they all leave. The DocrTors stay 
seated until the Reaper has read Luke 
2:50-52. Then all go off.) 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 
Race,” sung by the junior depart- 
ment, 

The stage hands remove the furni- 


ture and set the stage for Episode 
Three. 


EpIsopDE THREE: “The Boy’s Friend,” - 


by Helen Crane Weber. (See below) 
Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 

Thee,” sung by congregation 
EPpIsoDE Four: 


THE Ministry oF Jesus 

Characters: Four Women, played by inter- 
mediate girls. 

(The four women enter, talking as they 
walk across the stage.) 

First Woman: Thou hast, then, seen this 
new prophet, Jesus? 

Seconp Woman: Yea! Only yesterday I 
sat with many others, Martha was with 
me, and we listened as he talked to us. 
His teaching is unlike any we have heard. 

Tuirp Woman: Ye know it hath been said 
that we should love our friends and hate 
our enemies, but he said to us, “Love 
your enemies! Bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you!” 

First Woman: Truly, that is a strange idea, 
but one that would bring much happiness 
to those that practiced it. 

FourtH Woman: Last week as he passed 
through our village on his way to Bethany 
where his friend Lazarus lives, he and 
his disciples stopped at the well for a 
drink. And there were brought unto him 
little children that he should put his hands 
on them, and bless them; but when his 
disciples saw it they rebuked them. But 
Jesus called them unto him and said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not: for of such is the 


kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, 
whosoever shal] not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein.” And he took them up in his 
arms, put his hands upon them and 
blessed them! 

Seconp Woman: My husband was near 
Jesus in the synagogue one Sabbath when 
one of the scribes questioned him, saying, 
“Which is the first commandment of all?” 
And Jesus answered, “The first of all 
the commandments is, ‘Hear, O Isreal: 
the Lord our God is one Lord: and thou 
shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength: 
this is the first commandment. And a 
second is this: ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’ There is none other com- 
mandment greater than these.” 

First Woman: His gospel is one of love 
and kindness. No wonder that his popu- 
larity increases every day. I hear that 
even Zachaeus, the publican, has- restored 
to the poor all he had taken from them 
since Jesus had dinner with him. 

Tumrp Woman: He is to be in our village 
tomorrow. Let us plan to be among those 
who will greet him. Perhaps he would 
have time to bless our children if we 
brought them to him. 

(The women speak these next lines to- 
gether, ad libbing as they leave the stage.) 

First Woman: Yes, let us plan to do so. 

Seconp Woman: I believe I can plan to be 
with you. 

FourtH Woman: I should like to be with 
you. 


Hymn: “We Would See Jesus” 

PRESENTATION OF SPECIAL OFFERING: 
Usually an offering for some special 
purpose, such as for scholarships in 
church colleges, or for sending 
young people to camps, is taken on 
Children’s Day. If desired, this may 
be presented dramatically, young 
people taking part in a skit prepared 
by a local group and meant to fit 
its own situation. If this is not prac- 
ticable, one of the young people 
should present the appeal. 

OFFERING 

OFFERTORY ANTHEM 

CLosinc Hymn: “Take My Life and 
Let It Be” 

BENEDICTION 


The boys’ friend 


By HELEN CRANE WEBER* 


Tus PLAY has been used in churches 
for Children’s Day services and in 
boys’ summer camps for Sunday serv: 
ice. It requires no curtain, and no 
stage setting except two benches, a 
stool and a low table. 

Characters include TEN Boys of 
about junior age, and a young man 
who takes the part of the RABBI, and 


* Summit, New Jersey. 


an ANNOUNCER. Any number of boys 
may be added at will, without speak- 
ing parts. Bare feet and striped robes, 
either regular biblical costumes or 
striped bath-robes, are all the costum- 
ing necessary. The young man who 
takes the part of the RaBsi must be 
carefully chosen for sensitiveness, dig- 
nity, and earnestness. 

The playing time is about fifteen 
minutes. It must not be hurried. 
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Announcer: The hidden years of Jesus’ life, 
from his childhood until he began to 
preach, were spent in the little mountain 
village of Nazareth. The Bible tells little 
of these years—only this, that “Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” But these words 
picture an intelligent and healthy lad, 
whose nobility and goodness (learned in 
his daily walk with God), won him the 
love and respect of his companions. 

Jesus undoubtedly went to school in 
the village synagogue, where all Jewish 
boys were taught. The foundation stones 
of that synagogue can still be seen. His 
only text-books were the Holy Scriptures. 
Then, after he had learned all that the 
Rabbi could teach him, he probably be- 
came the village carpenter, and later may 
have moved away to Capernaum. 

This morning our scenes represent the 
boys of Nazareth at school in the syna- 
gogue, some years after Jesus has left it. 


Scene I 
(Soft music, “Still, Still with Thee.’ Enter 
young Rappt Ezra, carrying scrolls. He lays 
them on the table, straightens bench.) 
Rassi: The boys are late this morning, but 
what wonder when the days are so fair. 


The lads love sunshine. (Goes to window.).. 


The air is so clear I can see across the 
hills even to Mount Carmel by the great 
sea. (Repeats meditatively) “If I take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea; even there 
shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me. How precious are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God! If I should 
count them, they are.more in number than 
the sand. When I awake, I am still with 
thee.” 

(Boys enter. Some bow, some put their 
arms around the Rass for a second, then 
take their seats.) 

Rassi: May God’s peace be with you, my 
lads. . 

Boys: Peace be with you, Rabbi Ezra. 

Joun: We were late because Nathan’s ass 
got loose and we all chased after him. It 
took a long time to catch him. He’s so sure 
footed on the hills. 

Peter: I guess we frightened him, we 
shouted after him so. But we honestly did 
mean to help Nathan catch him. 

Azor: Rabbi Ezra, the red liles are in 
bloom. I saw the first ones this morning. 

Rast: Springtime is the best of the year on 
our Nazareth hills. It was hard for you 
boys to come into school, I know. 

Peter: No, it honestly wasn’t, Rabbi Ezra. 
Since you have been our teacher, we like 
to come. 

James: We used to run away all the time 
when Rabbi Abram taught us. I’m glad he 
doesn’t now. 

JosEePpH: This is the way he would strut up 
and down, and his Jong robe almost 
tripped him up. (Struts) One time he was 
standing in the market place pretending 
to make a long prayer, but I could see he 
was peeking out of his eyes to see if 
people were noticing him. Nobody did, so 
he stopped and strutted away, and he 
looked furious! 


Rass: Boys, he should have your respect- 


because he is older than you. Say no 
more about him. .Now then, take your 
tablets and write your lesson. Arni, recite 
your portion from Isaiah the Prophet. 
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Arni: “The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light: they that dwell 
in the land of the shadow of death, upon 
them hath the light shined.” 

JosepH: Rabbi, what does the prophet 
mean? What is the light of which he 
speaks? 

Rassi: The light will be the Messiah that 
God has promised to our nation. Read 
your portion, Jacob, for that explains it. 

Jacos: “The sun shall be no more thy light 
by day; neither for brightness shall the 
moon give light unto thee; but the Lord 
shall be unto thee an everlasting light, 
and thy God thy glory.” 

JosepH: My father says the Messiah will be 
a great king, and fight to free us from the 
Romans, 

Rassi: He will be a king, for the prophet 
says he will govern us. Read that portion, 
Mark. 

Mark: “For unto us a child is born, unto 
us a son is given; and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace.” 

Arnt: But Rabbi Ezra, if he is to be the 
Prince of Peace, how could he fight bloody 
battles like the other kings of Israel and 
the Romans? I don’t like to think of that. 

Ragsi: My boy, it is hard for us, isn’t it, 
to picture a leader who would be a great 
king, and yet bring peace and light? 

ArNI: (hesitatingly) No-o, there has always 
been one man in Nazareth who seemed 
to me like that—like a king, so tall and 
strong and beautiful; and yet he was 
gentle and kind. 

Rassi: (surprised) A man in Nazareth? 
What was his name? 

Arn: It was Jesus, the son of Joseph and 
Mary. But you know they have moved 
away now to live by the sea of Galilee. 

Rassi: But, boy, he was only a carpenter! 
Why, he made the gate of my sheep-fold! 
To be sure, it is a well-made gate that 
even the rams cannot batter down; but 
how can you say that a Nazareth workman 
is like the Messiah, the Hope of Isreal! 

Arnt: Rabbi, please forgive me, I don’t 
mean to be irreverent. But Jesus was such 
a hero to us boys. We didn’t think any 
king could be finer. 

Jacos: He took us for long walks in the 
hills sometimes on a holiday. And he 
told us stories of Moses and Joseph, and 
he’d sing David’s Psalms for us. He knew 
them all. 

JosePH: Boys, do you remember how he 
carried Amos all the way home after he 
hurt his foot? (turning to Rabbi) Amos 
would climb up a cliff that Jesus told him 
was too dangerous. And when he fell, 
Jesus never scolded him, just carried him 
on his back for miles, and told us a story 
as we walked, about a shepherd that had 
to hunt all night on the mountains for a 
lost lamb. 

Azor: And do you remember that story he 
told us about the man that was attacked by 
robbers and left for dead? 

Mark: Yes, that was a good one! And 
there was one story about the boy that ran 
away from home and spent all his father’s 
money, and even then his father forgave 
_him when he crawled home all in rags. 

Rassi: Come back to your lessons, boys, 
you are forgetting them! I knew and loved 
Jesus, too, but Jesus was just a village 


carpenter, even though he had learned 
more of the Scriptures, and was wiser and 
kinder than any of us. Isaiah says that the 
Messiah shall be called “Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor and Mighty God.” Surely, that does 
not describe a young workman. 

Arnt: But, Rabbi, my mother says that Jove 
is the most wonderful thing in the world. 
Perhaps the Messiah will be wonderful 
because he loves us so, not because he is a 
great soldier or king. 

Rapsi: (struck by surprise) My son, that is 
a beautiful thought. Perhaps you are 
right. I hope so. For love is greater than 
armies, and stronger than death. 


A larger boy knocks and runs in breath- 
lessly, making hasty bow to RAsBt.) 


Anprew: Rabbi Ezra, did you know that 
Jesus is coming back to Nazareth for a 
visit? He will stay for the Sabbath to- 
morrow, and come to the synagogue. 

Rassi: Where is he? Is he coming now? 

ANDREW: Yes, he is coming up the road 
from the valley now, you can see him 
from the door. Father sent me to ask if 
Arni may go to meet him. (Arni hurries 
forward to Rasst in imploring silence) 

Jacos: May we all go, Rabbi Ezra? He'll 
want to see us, because we are his friends. 

JosEPH: Jesus always called us his friends! 

Rass: We will all go down to meet him, 
and welcome him home to Nazareth! 
(Exit) 

ANNOUNCER: (Reads Luke 4:16-22) And 
their anger grew; because this man whom 
they had known in their village from his 
childhood, now quietly told them that he 
was the Messiah of whom the prophets had © 
written. And when he saw their anger, he 
sadly said, “Verily, I say unto you, no 
prophet is accepted in his own country”. 
(Read Luke 4:28-30) (Exit—ANNouN- 
CER.) 


Scene II 


The day after the Sabbath. The Rass 
sits alone with his face hidden in his hands. 
The boys come in at first with a rush of 
excitement, then on tiptoe when they see 
him. They whisper together, then ARNI goes 
up to him. 

ArNI: Teacher, where did Jesus go? We 
saw the people drag him out of the syna- 
gogue yesterday when they were so angry 
at what he said; and then, we didn’t see 
him any more and we’ve been looking for 
him. 

JosepH: We boys want to find him and tell 
him he can count on us for his friends 
anyhow, even if other people didn’t like 
what he said about being the Messiah. 

Jacos: Teacher, you didn’t get angry with 
him, and help drag him out, did you? You 
believed what he said, didn’t you? 

Rassi: (starting up suddenly) Yes, I be- 
lieve every word he said: Never man so 
spake. It is hard to believe it—that my 
own boyhood friend, Jesus the carpenter, 
is the promised Messiah. But I do believe 
it now with my whole heart. And I am 
going to find him and tell him so. 

Arnt: But where has he gone? We want to 
find him too; we think he’s just splendid. 

Rapst: He disappeared in the crowd, and I 
think he must have been so disheartened 
that he has gone back to Capernaum. 
That is where I shall look for him. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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ership Programs 


Primary Department 
By Phyllis Newcomb Maramarco* 


Tueme: Many Workers (continued) * 

The leader will wish to read again very 
thoughtfully the “word to the leader” at the 
beginning of last month’s services. It is well 
to have a point of view always in mind when 
these and other services are conducted. 


June 1 


Tueme: Learning to Work with God in the 
VF orld 

Processional: The children may enter their 
place of worship two by two singing: 


Our dear church was built 
With love and work and prayer, 
So that all the neighbors 
Might find welcome there. 
Anonymous.” 


PIicTURE APPRECIATION: (Have picture by 
Beneker, “Men Are Square,” in worship 
center or small copies in hands of chil- 
dren.) While some music is being played, 
let us be studying the picture in the wor- 
ship center. Later we may share our 
thoughts together. You might want to be 
thinking about these questions: How does 
this picture help you to think about work- 
ing with God in the world? How does it 
help you to think of how others may be 
served? 

Music ror THInKinc: “Moment Musicale, 
Op. 94, no. 2,” Schubert. 

Hymn: “His Helper” 

STorY: 


THe CHAPEL BUILT WITH PRAYER 


Once, in a certain city, there stood a college 
on a high hill. There were many beautiful 
buildings, but one thing was missing. There 
was no chapel where the students could go 
to worship God. 

Now one of the graduates of the college 
was a very rich man. He thought to himself, 
“There is nothing I should like better to do 
than to give a chapel to my college. The 
students need a beautiful place where they 
can go to think, and pray, and sing praises.” 
So this generous friend gave a large sum of 
money to build a handsome stone chapel with 
a chime tower reaching up toward the sky. 

At last the time arrived for the planning 
to begin. The president of the college went 
to Europe to study great churches and 
cathedrals. The architects drew their plans 
with the greatest of care. The excavators 
came and dug a huge hole out of the ground. 
And then the masons, and brick-layers, and 
=e eae all came to contribute of their 
skill. 

After many weeks of labor, the tiny crypt 
chapel was completed underground. If you 
had gone there any Friday morning after 


* Director of Religious Education, First Church of 
Christ (Congregational), West Hartford, Connecticut. 

1 Music may be found in As Children Worship, Per- 
kins. Pilgrim Press, 1936. 

2 Art Extension Press, Westport, Connecticut, £172. 
Size 8x10, 50 cents; Artext Juniors (214x3%), 3 cents 
each, 

3 When the Little Child Wants to Sing, Westminster 
Press, 1935, 
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that, you would have seen pickaxes and 
shovels stacked beside a tree while all the 
workmen went inside the crypt for a service 
of worship. If you had asked them about 
their work, they would have told you that 
they were growing to love the chapel more 
and more. One laborer designed a stained 
glass window. Another carved a pew-end. 
Still another did beautiful stone-masonry. 

At last the chapel was completed. The great 
organ was in place and ready to give out 
beautiful music by Bach and Beethoven. The 
chime of bells was in place, ready for all the 
city to hear. The beautiful nave was ready 
for all to worship God. 

The day arrived for the presentation of the 
chapel to the college. A long procession 
formed on the college green, headed by the 
generous friend who made the chapel possi- 
ble. Slowly the people moved toward the 
beautiful new building. The rich friend 
pounded three times on the chapel door. And 
who do you suppose opened it? Why, the 
head mason who had worked so hard and 
lovingly. He had grown so fond of the chapel 
that he asked if he might remain to be the 
verger, or caretaker. 

And if you should go to the chapel today, 
you would see that same verger who would 
show you proudly around and willingly tell 
you the story of how many skilled workers 
helped to build the beautiful place of wor- 
ship. You would learn, too, that once each 
year the workers all return for a great re- 
union when they think and talk again about 
their beloved chapel where people may come 
close to God through quiet and praise. 


PraYeER: We are glad, O God, for workers 
in the world. Help us to understand better 
their great part in your plans for us. We 
want to work with you, too, by helping 
others. Show us how to be good workmen, 
we pray. Amen. (Followed by a few bars 
of quiet music). 

Hymn: “Workers Together™ 

RECESSIONAL; “March,” Bach* 


June 8 


TuemMe: Helping God by Helping Others 

PreLupE: “Music Invites to Worship,” Ru- 
benstein* 

Hymn: “Lord of All’ 

Story: Jacob Riis* or “The King Came” 

Hymn: “The World One Neighborhood.” 
(Sing the last stanza as a prayer) 

REcEsSIONAL: “Bourree,” Bach* 


June 15 


THeMe: The Power of Love 

Pretupe: “Theme from Sonata,” Beethoven*® 

Hymn: “O Come and Let Us Worship”® 

Scripture: “Ye have-heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love 


4 Singing Worship, Thomas. Abingdon, 1935. 

5 Musical Moments in Worship, Thomas. Abingdon, 
1935. 

® Children's Worship in the Church School, Perkins, 
Harper & Brothers. 

‘International Journal of Religious Education, No- 
vember, 1940, page 27, 

§ Play a Tune, Glenn and Others. Ginn and Co., 
1936. 

®Song Friends for Younger Children, Blashfield. 
Vaile Publishing Co., 1931. 


your enemies, . . . do good to them that 
hate you. That ye may be the children of 
your Father.” 

Hymn: “The Greatest”” 

Story: “Pierre Ceresole”™ 

PRAYER: 


O God, we give thanks for the power of 
your love working through people like Pierre 
Ceresole. We rejoice that there are people 
who would face danger to work with you in 
the world. We know that they are living 
Jesus’ way of love. We ask that we may live 
helpfully in the world, too. Amen. 


Response: “If with All Your Hearts™ 
Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian™ 
ReEcEsSIONAL: “Moment Musicale,”-Schubert* 


June 22 


THEME: Working with God by Sharing with 
Others 

Leaper: While the music is being played, 
let us think with God. How does God show 
his love in the world? What people do 
you know who have helped God? How 
may you be a worker with God? 

PreLupE: “Panis Angelicus,” Franck 

Hymn: “Father, We Thank Thee” 

Story: 


FoLLowInc THE GOLDEN RULE” 


“T am so tired of sewing on buttons every 
day,” sighed a stoop-shouldered little woman 
who sat on a bench, slumped over her work 
in a clothing factory. 

“You are lucky to be able to sit down and 
work,” grumbled the presser near her. “Look 
at me, standing all the time.” 

“Yes, but my pay is only four dollars a 
week, and yours is eight. I do not see how 
I can pay my rent tomorrow.” 

“Oh, well, I guess we should be thankful 
we have a job at all. So many people are out 
of work and factories are shutting down too.” 

During the week, Mr. James Walsh, the 
owner of this factory, was preparing a ser- 
mon because he had been asked to preach 
in a church. While he was studying, the idea 
came to him over and over again that Chris- 
tianity and the Golden Rule had not been 
tried in people’s business. Then he began to 
think of his own factory. Why not try the 
Golden Rule there? So it came to pass that 
James Walsh tried to follow the Golden Rule. 
On payday he called his forty employees 
together, and told them of his plan, ending 
with: “I am going to start out by raising 
everyone’s pay. Instead of keeping so much 
of the profits I am going to pay better 
wages.” 

When the stoop-shouldered woman opened 
her envelope she found twelve one-dollar 
bills! With tears in her eyes, she cried, “Now 
I can begin to pay my rent.” 

Business began to increase, yet there were 
no new workers nor any new machinery. The 
forewoman in the shop showed Mr. Walsh 
some changes. “Look over there! That spry 
little woman is sewing on twice as many but- 
tons as she used to.” 


10 Sing, Children, Sing, Thomas, Abingdon, 1939. 

"Victories of Peace, Gill and Pullen. Friendship 
Press, Or use “International Pick and Shovel Work- 
ers,’’ in International Journal, July-August, 1940, page 
24. 

22 Used by permission of the author, Edna M. Baxter. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


“She looks younger and more alert. Per- 
haps she is not so discouraged as she used to 
be,” Mr. Walsh replied. 

The business grew until there were thou- 
sands of workers in many factories. Millions 
and millions of dollars came in every year. 

Then one day the sad news reached the 
workers that Mr. Walsh was dead. 

“I’m so sorry. He was so good to everyone. 
He helped me so much,” grieved the little 
sewing woman. 

“T hear that he did not have much money 
left from all his big business because he was 
always planning for his workers,” the presser 
put in. 

“Yes, when he began to follow the Golden 
Rule, he kept less money for himself and 
paid better wages. He was a good man.” 


PRAYER: 


O God, we are sorry to see suffering in the 
world because people have not yet learned 
to share. We pray that people will learn a 
better way of life so that all may have enough 
work and the necessary things of life. Help 
us all to remember the way that Jesus lived 
so that we may have a better world. Amen. 


Response (sung softly) : “Lord, I Want to 
Be a Christian” 
Hymn: “The World One Neighborhood” 
ReEcEssIONAL: “Allegretto,” Haydn’ 


June 29 


THEME: Helping to Build the Kingdom of 
Love 
PRELUDE: “Finlandia,” Sibelius® 
-Hymn: “Lord of the Sunlight” 
Story: 
A Great Jew” 


Julius Rosenwald was one of America’s 
greatest Jewish citizens. At his death in 
1932, many people of all religious faiths 
paid him honor. 

During his life he gave a great deal of 
time to improve the government of his home 
‘city, Chicago, and the state of Illinois. 

One of his great interests was the Negro. 
He gave his time and his money to help 
them. He became a trustee of Hull House, 
made famous by Jane Addams. Here he 
joined her in trying to bring understanding 
among Negroes and other persecuted people. 
He worked for justice in their treatment and 
to improve their conditions as citizens. 

“Why do you do so much for our people?” 
asked a Negro of Mr. Rosenwald. 

“T am moved as a member of the most 
persecuted race to help the next most per- 
secuted race.” 

On another occasion he said, “I am in- 
terested in America, and I do not see how 
it can go forward if its Negro people are left 
behind.” 

He created a Julius Rosenwald Fund and 
it has helped to create five thousand ele- 
mentary schools for Negro children in the 
South. He helped other Negro schools such 
as Tuskegee Institute. 

Though he was a Jew, Mr. Rosenwald’s 
money was given to help such mission col- 
leges as those in Beirut, Syria, and Robert 
College at Constantinople. 

Generous amounts were given to build a 
Y.M.C.A. in Chicago and twenty-five Negro 
branches of the Y.M.C.A. He did not hesi- 
tate because these were Christian organiza- 
tions. Julius Rosenwald lived out the great 
commandment, “to love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 


13From Living and Working in Our Country, by 
Edna M. Baxter, Copyright 1938. Used by permission 
of Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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PRAYER: 


O God, we give thanks for such under- 
standing people as Julius Rosenwald. He 
has helped us to see how we may better 
work with you in the world to help bring 
about the kingdom of love. We, too, want 
to share in bringing joy to others, especially 
those who are needy and least understood 
by others. Show us how to express friendli- 


ness to those who feel they are not wanted 
and those who are disliked by others. May 
your love work through us in all that we 
say and do. We want to be workers with 
you in the world. Amen. 


Response: “If with All Your Hearts’' 
Hymn: “The World One Neighborhood” 
RECESSIONAL: “March,” Handel® 


Junior Department 
By Ethel Tilley* 


QuareRLY THEME: We Are Debtors 
THEME FOR JUNE: Greatness Passing By 


To the Leader 


June brings the informality of summer. 
Suppose we omit a call to worship, open 
with bright, sparkling singing, go on through 
informal conversation to a story not so in- 
tense in worshipful quality as the ones we 
sometimes use, and try to lift the children’s 
hearts into a brief, deeply religious moment 
just at the end. 

Our aim is to use the worship minutes to 
capture the juniors’ spirits in a thrill of ex- 
cited admiration of a living person who has 
climbed high walls or leaped high hurdles 
or pecked a way through solid masonry to 
accomplish something big. Be clear at the 
opening of your service exactly what sort of 
wall or hurdle you have in mind. The ones 
suggested here are (1) poverty and insig- 
nificance; (2) one’s own selfishness, show- 
ing itself differently in different people, of 
course; (3) deeply established economic and 
political evils; (4) race prejudice; (5) one’s 
own impulses of fear and contempt. 

Perhaps during May and June the mem- 
bers of the department see hurdle races or 
participate in them. Speak of obstacles as 
hurdles. 

June 1 


Tueme: Rich Gifts from the Poor 

Hymns: “Forward through the Ages,” “For 
the Beauty of the Earth,” “At Work Be- 
side His Father’s Bench” 


GumeEs TO CONVERSATION: 


What makes a man or woman great? Hones- 
ty—not taking what is not his. More than 
honesty—generosity, giving what is his. Per- 
sistence. Courage. Imagination. Sympathy. 
Thinking up new things. A great cause, for 
which he cares more than for his own fun 
and comfort. Going ahead and succeeding at 
something, no matter what hurdles get in the 
way. k 

Hurdle races. Hurdles that we sometimes 
have to leap if we think of living as running 
a race: Having almost no money. Not being 
important enough to be asked our opinions 
by very many people. Not knowing much 
about the way the world is run. (Do not refer 
to the story to be told, but note in your own 
mind in guiding the conversation that Heng 
Kiaw did not know that bread could not be 
mailed, yet his generosity accomplished 
something in spite of the obstacle of not 
knowing; he learned.) Lincoln: hurdle of 
poverty, living where there were no fine 
schools, awkward and gangling appearance. 
Booker T. Washington: race, poverty. 


_ * Dean of Women and Professor of Philosophy and 
Psychology, Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska. 

1 All hymns for the month are taken from Hymns 
for Junior Worship (Westminster Press, 1940). Most 
of them may be found in other hymnals. 


Marian Anderson and Paul Robeson: race. 
Theodore Roosevelt: physical weakness in 
his boyhood. President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt: infantile paralysis in his manhood. 
Helen Keller: blindness and deafness. 

What makes a boy or a girl great? The 
same things that make a man or a woman 
great. 


Srory: 
A Cuinese Boy Anp His BIicycie® 


He was a Chinese boy living in Manila 
and like many another ten year old boy, To 
Heng Kiaw (To, his surname, is pronounced 
Dough) wanted a bicycle very much. But 
his father could not afford to buy him one, 
so he decided to save his money to get one 
for himself. For two years whenever he 
earned a few centavos or a peso, he would 
drop them into his coconut-shell bank. 

Then the war started in China and Heng 
Kiaw began to hear about the bombing of 
Shanghai and about the refugees who had 
nothing to eat. He could scarcely sleep at 
night for thinking of them. 

One day, without saying a word to any- 
one, he broke his coconut bank, took out 
the twenty-six pesos ($13.00) he had saved 
and went to a nearby bakery, where for a 
centavo each (half a cent) one may buy 
little crusty rolls called “pan de sal”—salt- 
bread. 

“JT want to buy some bread,” said Heng 
Kiaw, “twenty-six pesos worth of pan de sal.” 

“Twenty-six pesos worth!” exclaimed the 
baker. “You mean twenty-six rolls.” 

“No, I want all the bread that twenty-six 
pesos will buy,” Heng Kiaw replied. 

It was a large order, and the baker hesi- 
tated for a moment, but the boy was handing 
over the money. “He probably has been sent 
to buy the bread for a fiesta,” the baker 
thought to himself, as he counted out the 
rolls by the hundred instead of the dozen. 
Into huge baskets he put them and helped 
Heng Kiaw load them into a “caratela” 
standing outside. 

In this two-wheeled horse-drawn . cart 
Heng Kiaw arrived at the headquarters of 
the China Relief Association in Manila 
where the Chinese women come every day 
to work for their country. When the lady 
in charge came to the door she found stand- 
ing there a small Chinese boy in a Boy 
Scout uniform, surrounded by baskets of 
bread. He told her how he had given up the 
idea of buying a bicycle and had spent all 
his savings for bread for the Chinese refu- 
gees. He asked her to mail this bread to 
China. 

The lady thanked the boy and he went 
away happy. Then she called her friends 
and said, “What can we do with all this 
bread?” For a few minutes they were all 
silent. 

Suddenly one of the group exclaimed, “I 
have an idea. We'll call it ‘patriotic bread, 
take it to the schools, sell it to the children 
for five centavos a roll, and send the money 
to China.” All agreed, and once again the 
baskets were loaded onto a “caratela” and 
a basket deposited at each Chinese elemen- 
tary school. The story was told; children 


2 Adapted from a story by Anne Guthrie. Used by 
permission of the publishers, Church Committee for 
China Relief, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. 
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bought the bread; the centavos came rolling 
in. When they counted the returns, the 
twenty-six pesos had become 112.97 pesos 
($56.48). 

However, the women were not satisfied. 
They decided to use this money to buy 
more rolls and auction them off in a three- 
day fiesta. This they did and when the 
fiesta was over they counted the money 
and found that the 26.00 pesos had grown to 
3097.85 pesos or more than $1,500.00! This 
money was sent to China in the name of To 
Heng Kiaw, the bicycle boy. ; 

All this happened in September of 1937. 
For two years Heng Kiaw had no bicycle, 
but he was happy all the time that he had 
given it up, for, as he said, “I thought it 
would not be right for me to own a bicycle 
while my countrymen suffer from starvation.” 

One day Heng Kiaw was invited to the 
garden of the High Commissioner of Manila. 
In the garden stood a shining new bicycle, 
and the bicycle was for him! He was told 
that a Mrs. Henry Ford in the United States 
had heard of Heng Kiaw’s generosity and had 
sent a check across the Pacific by Clipper 
to buy a bicycle for him. 

Heng Kiaw was so excited that he could 
not think of anything to say, but he sent a 
letter to Mrs. Ford, thanking her, telling her 
that he had longed for many years to own a 
bicycle but had given up all hope of having 
one, and explaining that he realized now 
how foolish he had -been to buy all that 
bread, because it would have been stale be- 
fore it reached China. He now decided it was 
much wiser to contribute money to the In- 
dustrial Cooperatives of China, because he 
heard that fourteen pesos ($7.00) would give 
a job to a war refugee to earn a living not 
only for himself but also for his family, or 
would train orphan boys to support them- 
selves. 

Heng Kiaw at once put his new bicycle 
to work for Chinese war refugees by renting 
it out. I suppose he is asleep now, but as 
soon as it is tonight for us and Monday 
morning for him the bicycle will be earning 
more money for its patriotic owner: to send 
to China. And in China fifty orphan boys 
will be waking up and going into their co- 
operative machine shop to learn trades, be- 
cause one Chinese boy living in Manila 
was willing to sacrifice his bicycle that those 
who were hungry might have bread. 


Hymn: “Thy Works of Love,” verses 1, 3, 5 

ScripTuRE: Matthew 14:13-21 (altering 
verse 13 to read: “Now Jesus withdrew to 
a desert place apart: and when the multi- 
tudes,” etc.) 

PRAYER: (such themes as more than hon- 
esty, generosity; a cause we care for more 
than we care for our own fun; doing one 
thing we know is generous, even if we do 
not know how the big cause is run; quick 
imagination to think up new kinds of 
unselfish acts; leaping the hurdles of 
little money and selfishness.) 

OFFERING 

Hymn: “Thy Work, O God, Needs Many 
Hands” 

BENEDICTION (for the entire month): “Now 
unto him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, . . > be the glory in the church 
and in Christ Jesus .. . for ever and ever. 
Amen.” (Ephesians 3:20-21) 


June 8 
Tueme: Conquering One’s Own Spirit 
Hymns: “When Morning Gilds the Skies,” “TI 
Would Be True” 
CONVERSATION: Discuss greatness and obsta- 
cles again, not, however, trying to make 
the children consciously remember what 
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was said last Sunday. That would turn 
on their fact-remembering attitude. What 
we want is the spontaneously appreciative 
attitude that predisposes to worship, not 
the intellectual attitude that predisposes to 
study. 


Story: 


Tell the story of Margaret McKellar in 
Greatness Passing By, by Hulda Niebuhr 
(Scribner’s), or the story of Jean Norris in 
Girls Who Did, by Helen Ferris and Virginia 
Moore (E. P. Dutton & Company, 1927). 
Margaret McKellar conquered her unwil- 
lingness to put herself under the discipline 
of a school room. Jean Norris conquered her 
stubbornness. Neither one could have be- 
come great without conquering first her own 
spirit. 

Hymn: “O Jesus, Lad of Nazareth” 


SpiriTuaL: “Lord, I want to be a Christian,’ 
sung by a small group 


Scripture: Proverbs 16:32, and selections 


from Galatians 5: “Ye were called for 
freedom, but through love be servants one 
to another. Walk by the Spirit. The fruit 
of the Spirit is love, kindness, goodness, 
self-control. If we live by the Spirit, by the 
Spirit let us also walk.” 

OFFERING 

PRAYER (themes: with our offering we offer 
ourselves; willingness to try to leap over 
the hurdles of our laziness, our stubborn- 
ness, our selfishness, that we may accom- 
plish great things) 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 

BENEDICTION 


June 15 


TuemMeE: Profile of Tomorrow 

Hymns: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 
“My God, I Thank Thee, Who Hast Made” 

CoNVERSATION: In the course of conversa- 
tion on greatness and on obstacles to 
achievement, mention casually the Indus- 
trial Cooperatives of China, for which 
To Heng Kiaw, the Chinese bicycle boy 
in Manila, works, that the phrase will be 
fresh in the children’s mind when you 
begin your story. If there are any co- 
operatives in your community, speak of 
them. 


Story: 
PROFILE OF TOMORROW 


Not long ago an English artist made a 
bronze bust which he named “Profile of 
Tomorrow.” The man who has such a fine 
profile that an artist wanted to cast it in 
bronze is named Rewi Alley. 

When your fathers and mothers were 
about your age, Rewi Alley was a red-headed 
boy running barefoot in a wild section of 
New Zealand, where the winds blew hard 
and cold. Often for days at a time he lived 
like an Indian, eating only what he trapped 
or shot or caught with hook and line. 

His mother taught him never to waste 
anything, and his father taught him to 
admire courage and strength. One of his 
favorite stories was the one about the 
Maori chief for whom his father had named 
him—Chief Rewi Te Manipoto. The Maoris 
were the fierce aborigines who lived in New 
Zealand before white men came. Rewi Te 
Manipoto was so brave and so clever at what 
we call guerrilla warfare that he and his 
men defeated the British redcoats sometimes. 

Rewi Alley loved to hear his father tell, 
“Rewi Te Manipoto thought the British 
were thieves coming to take his people’s 
land. He fought until the British drove him 
into a place it seemed certain he could not 


get out from. The British sent a message 
demanding his unconditional surrender. 
Rewi Te Manipoto sent back this word: ‘We 
will fight on forever and ever!’ Well, the 
British in New Zealand, like the British 
everywhere, respect a foe like that. They 
make peace with the Maoris instead of ex- 
terminating them. I gave you the Maori 
name Rewi because I admire’ courage and 
persistence.” 

Another thing Rewi Alley’s father admired 
was working together. He put Rewi and his 
brothers and some friends in charge of some 
of his farmlands and made them learn to 
work together. No quarreling, no shirking; 
they had to learn ways to work together. 

After being wounded and gassed in the 
first World War and decorated by the Prince 
of Wales for distinguished bravery, Rewi set 
up a-sheep ranch. World business slumped, 
and Rewi lost all he had. He was tempted to 
be discouraged, but he was persistent fellow, 
so he was ready to start out on something 
entirely new when a friend offered him a job 
as factory inspector in Shanghai, China. 

Up to China he went. And in Shanghai 
he was disgusted to see that people were 
not working together and that they were 
wasting many precious things, especially 
children’s lives. 

Men were making big fortunes in a couple 
of years by making children work like slaves. 
The children would work all day in a 
steaming hot factory, sometimes doing work 
that made them keep their hands in scald- 
ing water nearly all the time; then at night 
they were herded into crowded, cold tene- 
ments. No wonder that many died of tubercu- 
losis and other diseases. And it often looked 
as if they were really better off dead than 
living, considering that the terrible factory 
work was the only life they had. 

All Rewi Alley’s red hair stood straight 
up on his head when he saw the Shanghai 
factories he was supposed to inspect. He was 
expected to accept rich presents from the 
factory owners for reporting that the fac- 
tories were all right. But he fooled them. 
He traveled to Europe and to America, learn- 
ing all he could about the best methods of 
manufacturing and the surest ways to make 
owners keep their factories safe and health- 
ful for workers. He studied the Chinese lan- 
guage till he could speak it like a native. 

When a famine came, he spent his sum- 
mer vacation traveling around on foot and 


‘in crowded, dirty trains, distributing food 


to the starving, nursing sick children, and 
helping dig irrigation ditches. When a big 
flood came, he set to again, helping rebuild 
the dikes to hold the roaring river back. But 
all the time he was working to make fac- 
tories safer and less wasteful. 

He had things going pretty well when 
along came war. Japanese planes were drop- 
ping bombs on the big factories and on the 
houses where the workers lived. That .was 
discouraging, but Rewi Alley is a persistent 
fellow. He worked and he thought till be 
thought up a new idea. 

The new idea was to give up the big fac- 
tories which could be seen so easily by 
enemy bombers and which could be run only 
if the workers lived in a crowded city. Rewi 
Alley planned to start little factories in tiny 
towns all over China. They would be so 
small that the workers could pick up their 
machines and move on if the enemy came in 
sight, just as old Chief Rewi Te Manipoto 
had been able to move his small bands of 
fighting men quickly when the British red- 
coats marched up. 

Perhaps Rewi Alley got his ideas of guer- 
rilla factories from the guerrilla chief for 
whom he was named. Certainly from his 
father he had the idea that people must work 
together if they are to succeed. He has 
tramped and bicycled and _hitchhiked 
throughout China, in rain storms, dust 
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storms, and bomb attacks, training men to 
tun small machines and to work together. 
Walking eighty miles over dangerous moun- 
tain roads is nothing to him. And every- 
where he teaches the same things. No quar- 
reling, no shirking; every one must learn his 
job and must get along with other workers. 

Thousands of war refugees look on Rewi 
Alley as the man who has saved them from 
death and has saved their country through 
teaching them how to make the things the 
country needs in out-of-the-way places safe 
from enemy attack. 

Other countries are now sending visitors 
to China to find out how Rewi Alley trains 
the workers for his plan seems good in peace 
as well as for war, since it keeps factories 
near raw materials and helps factory work- 
ers and owners to cooperate instead of quar- 
reling. 

The bronze bust of Rewi Alley named 
“Profile of Tomorrow” reminds all who look 
at it that the only way the world can get 
along in the future is for men not to be 
wasteful and greedy but to be saving and 
courageous and persistent, and to work to- 
gether. 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 

OFFERING 

PRAYER 

Hymn: “Dear Lord, We Give Our Youth to 
Thee” 

BENEDICTION 


June 22 


THEME: Gifts from Negro Friends 

Hymns: “Steal Away,” “Lord, I Want to 
Be a Christian” (See Intermediate De- 
partment program for June 1, for ap- 
preciation of Negro music.) 

CONVERSATION i 

Srory: “Greatness from the Black Keys,” 
from Intermediate Department program 
for June 1. 

SpirituaL: “Study War No More,” sung by 
a small group 

OFFERING 

PRAYER 

BENEDICTION 


June 29 


THEME: Overcoming Fear 

Hymns: “Faith of Our Fathers,” “Rejoice, 
Ye Pure in Heart” 

CONVERSATION: 


Are you afraid of what some one you love 
may do to you? No, even if it hurts and you 
shrink from it, you are not “scared of’ it 
as you are “scared of” some one you hate 
or are suspicious of. Do you have contempt— 
do you stick up your nose or make faces 
at some one you love who, you think, is 
weaker than you or dumber than you or 
poorer than you? No, you are sympathetic 
with the ones you love and try to protect 
them and help them. But if you hate people 
who look weak or dumb or poor, you yell at 
them and make faces at them. 

How do you get over being “scared of” 
people and being contemptuous? Stop hat- 
ing and stop being suspicious. How do you 
do that? I know some people who stopped 
being afraid and contemptuous by thinking 
kindly of everyone. (Juniors probably have 
a too narrowly emotional concept of “love,” 
an English word that has to do service for 
so many shades of favorable attitudes, for 
you to use the word “love” in general rela- 
tionships of life.*) How do you learn to 


%The Scripture arranged for today ought*to help 
lead juniors into understanding of love in the Chris- 
tian vocabulary, associated as it is with the thought 
of good will and well wishing. 
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HANDWORK TO KEEP THEM BUSY 


AS THEY LEARN ABOUT LONG AGO 
Surprise Folders 


New this year for Primary and Juniors are 5 folders presenting 
Biblical places with interesting facts, Bible references, and hand- 
work connected with the “'surprise’’ picture. A simple, fill-in test 
is also included. Comprehensive and intensely interesting to chil- 
dren. Size, 6!/2 x 9/2 inches. Five of one title in an envelope, 


25 cents. 


Galilee 


Noah's Ark 


Vacation 


CZ, A PHILADELPHIA Witherspoon Building 
1) by ag NEW YORK . . . . 7% 156 Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH Granite Building 
CHICAGO 8 South Dearborn Street 


School 


think kindly of people? By thinking of 
what Jesus said about the way your father 
and mother do not hate you or do mean 
things to you even when you are mean and 
hateful, and about the way God goes on 
loving you and wishing good things for 
you even when you are as mean as can be. 
Thinking about those things makes you 
ashamed to hate people. You really want to 
give good times to people who are hateful 
and mean. You quit hating people and so 
you quit being afraid. 


Srory: 

If possible, tell a story about a local doctor 
or minister who is not afraid of thieves when 
he makes night calls, or of contagious diseases. 
Otherwise, adapt a story from the material 
given this month for the intermediate depart- 
ment, or adapt “Moc’s Coals of Fire” in The 
Rules of the Game, by Floyd W. Lambertson 
(Abingdon Press, 1920), introducing in the 
opening of the story Moc’s hatred, distrust 
and fear of Cohan, and ending the story in a 
way to highlight Moc’s courage when he 
stopped hating. Or you may omit a story this 
week and let the children tell of people they 
know who do not fear because they think 
kindly of everyone. 


Hymwn: “How Strong and Sweet my Father’s 
Care” 
ScRIPTURE: 


“Beloved, no new commandment write I 
unto you, but an old commandment. For 
this is the message which ye heard from the 
beginning, that we should love one another. 
He that loveth his brother abideth in the 
light. Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 


1650. A Home in Palestine 
1651. It Happened on Lake 


Primary and younger Junior children will like this graphic way of 
telling the old favorite story of Noah and the Ark. There is a 
background to be colored and figures to be moved around while 
the story is being told. Size, 13 x 10 inches. 50 cents. 


Tabernacle for Coloring 

Another new handwork activity is this attractive coloring project. 
It has proven already to be fascinating to children. Size, 14'/> x 22 
inches. 25 cents each, postpaid. 


ORDER THESE AND MANY MORE HANDWORK 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


LOS ANGELES . 


1652. It Happened in Capernaum 
1653. It Happened in Jerusalem 
1654. It Happened in Bethlehem 


ACTIVITIES FROM 


. 311 South Spring Street 


called children of God; and such we are. 
Hereby know we love, because he laid down 
his life for us: and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren. But whoso hath 
the world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother 
in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide 
in him? My little children, let us not love 
in word, neither with the tongue; but in 
deed and truth. And this is his command- 
ment, that we should believe in the name of 
his Son Jesus Christ, and love one another. 

“Beloved, let us love one another: for love 
is of God; and every one that loveth is be- 
gotten of God, and knoweth God. He that 
loveth not knoweth not God; for God is 
love. There is no fear in love: but perfect 
love casteth out fear.” (1 John 2:7; 3:11; 
2:10; 3:1, 16-18, 23; 4:7-8, 18) 


OFFERING 
PRAYER 
BENEDICTION 


New York’s 
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Intermediate 


Department 
By Frances Nall* 


QuarTERLY THEME: We Are Debtors 
THEME FOR JUNE: Greatness Passing By 


The worship programs this month continue 
the study of the church heroes. The present- 
day heroes of the faith will be studied in 
June as a sequel to the consideration of the 
early heroes of the faith and the heroes of 
the later church. Other heroes may be in- 
cluded in addition to those mentioned in 
these programs. See: They Dared to Live 
and They Did Something About It by R. 
M. Bartlett, Greatness Passing By by Hulda 
Neibuhr as well as current magazines for 
other stories of heroism. 

The committee for each Sunday should 
be appointed at the beginning of the month. 
Each group should plan its meeting care- 
fully and practice the whole worship program 
at least a couple of days before it is given 
to see where the weak spots are, and to elimi- 
nate them. 


Motion Pictures 


For June 1: Calhoun School. 1 reel, silent, 
16 mm. Rental, $1.50 

For June 22: For the Wounds of China, 1 
reel, silent, 16 mm. Rental $1.50 

Both may be obtained from the Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New York City. 


June 1 


THEME: Greatness on the Black-Keys 

PROCESSIONAL: “Lord, I Want to Be a Chris- 
tian” 

Catt To WorsHip (Repeated responsively 
by the two divisions of the choir): Psalm 
IBY 

SprrITUAL: “Steal Away” 


Explanation (given by a student before 
the spiritual is sung): This psalm reflects 
the plight of the exiles who were held in 
bondage by the rivers of Babylon. The slav- 
ery of the Israelites strengthens their faith 
in God and they break forth into song to 
Jehovah in the midst of a strange land. How 
like this psalm are the spirituals of the 
Negro who against his will was brought from 
Africa to America. In his despair he has 
called on God in the words from King James’ 
version of the Bible which have been set to 
native African rhythm and melodies. These 
spirituals are among the world’s finest music 
and is America’s only unique contribution 
to music. The spirituals were first written 
down about seventy-five years ago and were 
soon made famous in Europe as well as 
America by the Fisk Jubilee Singers. To- 
day such singers as Roland Hayes and 
Marian Anderson present these spirituals 
on their concert programs along with songs 
and opera arias from the French, English 
and the German. We shall now sing one of 
the more plaintive melodies, “Steal Away 
to Jesus.” 


Scripture (by two verse choirs, one on either 
side of the room): 
Low Voices (repeat with emphasis): 1] 
Peter 3:8-11 
Higher Voices (repeat dramatically) ; Luke 
17:20-21 
ee “We Are Climbing Jacob’s Lad- 
er” 
Porm (explained and repeated by a stu- 
dent): This poem illustrates the artistry 


* Evanston, Illinois. 
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and mysticism which characterize the 
work of the Negro poet, William Stanley 
Braithwaite. 

RHAPSODY* 


I am glad daylong for the gift of song, 
For time and change and sorrow; 

For the sunset wings and the world-end 

thinge 

Which hang on the edge of tomorrow. 

I am glad for my heart whose gates apart 
Are the entrance-place of wonders, 

Where dreams come in from the rush and 


din 
Like sheep from the rains and thunders. 
Story (told by an intermediate boy): 


GREATNESS FROM THE BLACK-KEYS 


James E. K. Aggrey has not only helped 
his own race in Africa and America but has 
done much to promote good will among dif- 
ferent races of people. He said, “You can 
play a tune of sorts on the white keys, and 
you can play a tune of sorts on the black 
keys, but for harmony you must use both 
the black and the white.” 

James, who was the son of an African 
chieftain, becamne the principal of a boys’ 
school of forty pupils at the age of fifteen. 
Eight years later he was made the head- 
master of a large institution. After nine 
years of teaching in Africa he decided to 
come to the United States to complete his 
education at Columbia University. 

While there he preached in two country 
churches. Although he could quote from the 
Hebrew and the Greek, he preached to the 
poor Negroes the gospel of chickens, goats, 
something to eat, and something to wear. 
(“Give ye them to eat.” Matthew 14:16) He 
found an old colored lady who had no wood, 
so he with some of the members of the con- 
gregation supplied her with wood. He showed 
his church members how to clean up the 
swamps. James Aggrey said that flies and 
mosquitoes were messengers from God say- 
ing, “Clean up the garbage! Clean up the 
swamps! Or I'll send death.” So they 
cleaned up the garbage and they cleaned 
up the swamps. He showed his church mem- 
bers how to raise chickens and how to sell 
eggs to the white folks. Soon his congrega- 
tion had better health, more food, and clothes 
to wear. Aggrey said that the kind of 
Christianity that counts is the kind you 
practice. 

But Dr. Aggrey was soon called back to 
the African Gold Coast by the governor, 
Sir Gordon Guggisberg, to start a new col- 
lege for Negroes, called The Prince of Wales 
College. It was located at Achimota, which 
means untouchable, for it had been a hid- 
ing place for escaped slaves. James E. K. 
Aggrey did a great deal to champion under- 
standing and cooperation between the black 
and white races. He said, “I am a debtor to 
all men, to all civilizations, and to world 
Christianity.” 


Prayer (group standing in semi-circle, if 
possible, facing the altar on which are 
two lighted candles and a songbook opened 
to a Negro Spiritual. After the inter- 
mediates: sing softly “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” let them pray silently guided by 
a student and choir:) 


Student (speaks): Dear Father, may all 
our prejudice against people of other races 
be replaced by the appreciation of their 
contribution to civilization. (Silent prayer) 

Choir (sings softly): “Hear Our Prayer, 
O Lord” (first phrase) 

Student (speaks): Dear Father, may all 


‘From Singers in the Dawn, compiled by R. B. 
Eleazer, Used by the permission of Conference on 
Education and Race Relations, 710 Standard Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


; 


our prejudices against people of other races 

be tempered by thy love for all mankind as 

Jesus gave us the example. (Silent prayer) 
Choir (sings softly): “Hear Our Prayer, 

O Lord” (last three phrases) 

RECESSIONAL (to classes): “Let Us Cheer 

the Weary Traveler” 


June 8 


THEME: Greatness in the Common Task 

Piano Pretupe (or vocal solo with violin) : 
“OQ God, Who Workest Hitherto” 

Opentnc SENTENCE (by verse choir) : 


Serve the Lord with gladness, Th 
Come before his presence with singing. 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 
tune, Amesbury, C.M.D. 


Explanation (by student before hymn is 
sung): This hymn is a challenge to noble 
work. While singing the first stanza shall 
we think of Jesus who started to do his 
Father’s will at an early age? The second 
stanza portrays the Carpenter of Nazareth 
as a Builder of Life Divine. The third chal- 
lenges us to follow Jesus’ example by get- 
ting great joy from doing our Father’s Work. 
This hymn was written by Jay Thomas 
Stocking, a Congregational minister, while 
he was watching the joyous way in which 
the carpenters were repairing an old sum- 
mer cabin at a lake camp. 


WorsuHip CENTER: 


(Above the altar, on which are lighted 
tapers, hang the picture by Giacomo Grosso 
of “The Holy Family” which may be ob- 
tained from Garden City Educational Com- 
pany, 633 South Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
for thirty cents, or found in Christ and the 
Fine Arts by C. P. Maus): This picture 
which was painted by a modern French ar- 
tist, Giacomo Grosso, depicts Jesus in the 
carpenter shop with Joseph and Mary. Some 
neighbors are listening in the doorway as 
Jesus is talking about the Kingdom: of Love 
which is within each of us and that we as 
God’s children are brothers of every race, 
class, and kind of people. 


Story (told by an intermediate): “Profile 
of Tomorrow,” in Junior Department pro- 
gram for June 15, or the following short 
sketch: 


He SAnc OF THE WORKINGMAN 


When Pascal D’Angelo was fifteen years 
old he joined a pick and shovel gang build- 
ing roads in New York state. During the 
long evenings when the rest of the boys 
were sitting in their tumbled-down shanties 
or box cars listening to stories, Pascal .was 
teaching himself English by memorizing the 
dictionary. Then the next day he would 
write these new words on the railroad ties 
along the road he was helping to build. Soon 
he had mastered so many words that five 
American high school boys challenged him 
to a spelling and definition contest. Of the 
first five words given to Pascal he knew 
only two. Then Pascal gave the high school 
boys ten words none of which they knew. 
Among these were: troglodyte and _phle- 
botomy. The boys were much pleased with 
each other and became admiring friends. 

One day an accident happened on the coal 
dump due to the carelessness of the owner 
and a laborer was killed. This incensed 
Pascal who felt that he should show to the 
world the working conditions of the foreign 
laborers. This he did in a poem, which was 
followed by others. Studying, ever study- 
ing the use of the English language, he 
soon gained fame as a poet of the laboring 
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people. But his fame gave him satisfaction 
only to the degree that his poems aroused 
public sentiment to better the working con- 
ditions of his fellow laborers. 


Litany (based on the hymn, “When Wilt 
Thou Save the People?”) : 


Singing Choir: 
When wilt thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? 


Group (reading) : 
The people, Lord, the people. 
Not thrones and crowns; but men. (Part 
of first stanza) 


Reader: 


We'll praise our age of iron; and we'll 
sing our song of steam; 
And we'll belt the tides and lightnings; 
but the purport of our plan— 
The deep, eternal meaning of the dream 
within our dream— 
Is the empire universal of the brother- 
hood of man. 
—Sam WALTER Foss* 
Singing Choir: 
Shall crime bring crime forever, 
Strength aiding still the strong? 
Is it thy will, O Father, 
That man should toil for wrong? 


Group (reading) : ; 
“No” say the mountains; “No!” the skies; 
“Man’s clouded sun shall gladly rise, 
And songs be heard instead of sighs,” 
God save the people. (Second stanza) 

Verse Choir: 

High Voices (read): 2 Chronicles 2:1-3a 
(to “saying’’) 

An Intermediate Boy: 2 Chronicles 2:3b-5 
(beginning “As thou”) 

Low Voices: Acts ‘5:42 

Entire Choir: Mark 16:15 


Singing Choir: 
When wilt thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? 
The people, Lord, the people, 
Not thrones and crowns; but men. 


All Intermediates (singing) : 
God save the people, thine they are; 
Thy children, as thy angels fair, 
From yice, oppression and despair, 
God save the people. (Third stanza) 


Prayer (by intermediate) : “Prayer of Youth” 
Lord, give us glory of a new day dawning, 
Not of old orders that too long have 
failed; 
Give us the will to dare the unknown 
dangers, 
Of peaks no past has scaled. 
Ours be the pioneers to build new king- 
doms 
On deep foundations; give us faith, we 
pray, 
To dare the right, and to reject the evil 
Against all fears today. 
Lord, give us heroism, not of battles 
Too long immortalized in song and story, 
Not of the blood of innocents and broth- 
ers— 
Lord, give us stainless glory. 
Give us the gleam to lead a civilization 
Out of the wastelands onto verdant sod 
Where faith shall take the place of guns, 
and nations 
Shall dare to trust in God. 
—CLAUDE WEIMER* 


Prayer Hymn (preceded by moment of 


silent meditation) : “O Son of Man, Thou. 


Madest Known” 
BenebIctIOoN: Psalm 67:1-3 


2From The Epworth Herald. Used by permission. 
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TO OUR GENERATI 


By Frank Glenn Lankard 
Dean of Brothers College, Drew University, Madison, N.]. 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS 
ON 


“It seems to be an excellent treatment, original in method and 


about it . 


adapted to a number of uses. It might be used for college classes 
in Church Schools, for informal groups, and for private reading 
and study. Ministers will find suggestions for literally hundreds 
of sermons. No matter how familiar or unfamiliar a reader may 
be with the Bible, this book should help him. I am really enthusiastic 
._. a splendid book.’—PROFESSOR EDGAR S. 
BRIGHTMAN, Boston University. 
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June 15 


THEME: Greatness in Lowly Places 

PROCESSIONAL: “Rise up, O Men of God!” 
(tune, Festal Song, S.M.) ; 

An Opentnc HyMN oF PRAISE (repeated by 
all): Psalm 100 

Hymn: “Lord, We Come With Hearts 
Aflame” (from The New Hymnal for 
American Youth) 

ScrIpTURE (by three intermediates) : 


First intermediate: (tells) Paul wrote to 
the church members at Galatia saying 
(reads) Galatians 3:26-28 

Second pupil: (tells) Luke tells that Paul 
preached to the Gentiles at Antioch because 
(reads) Acts 13:44-52 


Third student: (tells) Paul writes to 


young Timothy some rules for behavior 
toward his elders, saying, (reads) 1 Timo- 
thy 5:17-18 


Prayer (by choir, preceded by a moment of 
silent prayer by group): “Father in 
Heaven, Who Loyest All” (from The New 
Hymnal for American Youth) 

Story (by junior-high school boy) : 


PRISONER NUMBER 33,333x 


Thomas Mott Osborne and the other boys 
of Auburn played football near the gray 
towering prison walls or told weird imagina- 
tive tales around the camp fire of what went 
on inside the forebidding enclosure. One 
day this group of boys was taken to visit the 
prison, the dark scowling faces of the pris- 
oners, the hideous striped clothing, and the 
closely cropped heads and unshaven faces 
made such an impression on Tom that he 
declared when he grew up he would do 
something to reform prison life. 

After Tom had completed his education 
and became a wealthy business man, the 
faces of those prisoners still haunted him, so 
he decided to find out the conditions in the 
prison. He asked the warden to put him in 
prison and as he walked through the gates 
of Auburn Prison he was no longer the well- 
known, successful Thomas Mott Osborne but 
prisoner number 33,333x. The fourteen hun- 
dred other prisoners thought he was a con- 
vict like themselves. He was first sent to the 
“cooler,” a black iron cage full of stale air 


HUNDREDS OF CHURCHES 
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and vermin. He had to sleep on the floor 
for there was no bed. In the next cage was 
a very sick man and near by was the death 
chamber. These conditions, in addition to 
the darkness, the silences and the stale air, 
almost broke his nerve. But he stuck it out 
and when he was released he prayed, “May 
I be an instrument in thy hands, God, to 
help others see the light. And may no im- 
patience, prejudice, or pride of opinion on 
my part hinder the service thou hast given 
me to do.” 

He gave up his business and dedicated 
his life to the reform of prison life. He said 
the purpose of the prisons should be to 
reform men and help them to live better 
lives instead of torturing them until they 
became insane. Later he was made warden 
of the Auburn Prison and established self- 
government at meal time. He instituted the 
first Sunday services, and Sunday which had 
been called “devil’s day” became a day of 
worship and self-expression in useful activi- 
ties. Entertainments were given by the pris- 
oners and men were allowed out of doors 
in the sunshine and on the grass, which 
many had not seen for months and years. 
Warden Osborne said, “We will turn this 
prison from a scrap heap into a repair shop.”* 

Later he became warden at Sing Sing 
where he did the same for the 1,496 pris- 
oners there. But reactionary politicians, who 
could not see the need for reform, had him 
replaced. Although Thomas Mott Osborne 
died thinking his life was lived in vain, his 
ideas have grown and spread. Now most of 
the prisons in the United States are carrying 
on his ideals of reforming the lives of prison- 
ers so they will again become useful citi- 
zens. Just five years ago a twenty ton statue 
of Maine granite was erected in the yard of 


3 From They Dared To Live by Robert M. Bartlett. 
Used by permission of the Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. 
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the Auburn high school in tribute to the 
pioneer and the hero of prison reform. 


REcESSIONAL: “Lord God of Hosts, Whose 
Purpose” (tune, Ancient of Days) 


June 22 


THEME: Greatness in Far Off Places 

Processionat: “O Young and Fearless 
Prophet” 

OpeNING SENTENCE (by group): It is a good 
thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to 
sing praises unto thy name, O most High. 
(Psalm 92:1) 

Hymn: “In Christ There is No 
West” 

Story (told by a pupil): “A Chinese Boy 
and His Bicycle.” See Junior Department 
program for June 1.) 

Scripture (by a student) : 


East or 


The early Christian churches helped each 
other as Luke tells in Acts 11:19-24, 27-30 
(may be told or read), and as Paul writes 
in Romans 15:25-26 (should be read). In 
the early Christian church there were about 
30,000 Christians who were supported by the 
church. Either their income had been cut 
off by the persecutions, or they were in 
unchristian occupations, as gladiatorial fight- 
ers, which they gave up when they became 
followers of Jesus. Today we as Christians 
need to follow the example of these early 
disciples and help our distressed brothers. 


ImMpPERSONATIONS (by five students) : 


THESE ARE OuR BROTHERS 

A Chinese Refugee (by a boy): I have 

walked a thousand miles from my bombed 
_ home to West China and have been fed 
along the way by the Church Committee for 

China Relief. There are 50 million of us 

refugees and a penny a day will keep one 

of us from starving. 

A Jewish Refugee (by a girl): I came 
from Europe along with 1,700 Jewish refu- 
gees and do appreciate how you American 
boys and girls are helping me to learn a 
new language and get acquainted with this 
foreign land. Each month about 170 more 
are coming. Will you help them too? 

An “Orphaned” Missionary: There are 
168 mission stations in Asia and Africa 
which were supported by European churches, 
but due to the bombings those churches back 
home cannot help us. Last year the Inter- 
national Missionary Council sent over 
$400,000 to help us carry on. You won’t 
forget us this year, will you? 

A Chinese Christian: We know what it 
means to be bombed, homeless, and hungry 
so our National Christian Council of China 
has sent $1,700 to help the distressed German 
and Scandinavian missions “orphaned” by 
the war. 

A Quaker Girl: Our American Friends 
Service Committee needs $70,000 for food 
to help feed the starving boys and girls in 
France, Switzerland, Norway, and Holland. 
OFFERING: For the “orphaned” missions and 

refugees. 

DEDICATION OF SELF AND Possessions: “I 
Bind My Heart This Tide” 

BENEDICTION: Dear Father, help us to follow 
thy command; “Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them,” as if we were homeless and starving, 
or a stranger in a far-off land. In thy 
name. Amen, 

RECESSIONAL (to classes): “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind” 


June 29 


THEME: Greatness in Christian Citizenship 
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ProcessIoNAL (leaders carry the American 
and the Christian flags which are placed in 
stands on either side of the altar): 
“God of Our Fathers, Whose Almighty 
Hand” 

CaLL TO WorsHIP: 


The choir: “Blessed is the nation whose 
God is the Lord, the people whom he hath 
chosen for his own inheritance.” 

The group: “Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion; but sin is a reproach to any people.” 


Hymn: “O Beautiful, My Country” (from 
The New Hymnal for American Youth) 
ScriptuRE (by a student): Paul speaks to 
the Gentiles, telling them that all follow- 
ers of Jesus are one people as given in 
Ephesians 2:17-22 (which should be read 

aloud). 
Story (by a junior-high boy) : 


A CuristTIAN CITIZEN 


Although Judge Frederick Bloman was 
only thirteen years old when he died, his 
fame had spread throughout the United 
States and his influence has lasted until to- 
day. Fred Bloman was picked up when ten 
years old with a bunch of hoboes by whom 
he had been raised. The Judge saw in this 
bright eyed lad great possibilities. Instead 
of sending him to a reform school, he took 
him to the Republic School out in the coun- 
try. Here boys were taught to govern them- 
selves and become usetul citizens. Fred had 
a dreadful time at first, for he had never 
slept in a bed, eaten at a table, or had a 
bath. He resented discipline and cleanliness, 
but he had such a fine sense of fairness 
that he decided to do what was best for the 
whole group. He soon became a _ leader 
among the boys and was elected the judge 
of the Republic. Fred was such a fair judge 
that his fame spread into the cities and many 
lawyers and judges came out to watch him 
conduct court, as on the day when he caught 
himself smoking and fined himself as severely 
as the other boys. (For fuller account of 


Fred’s life, see Greatness Passing By by 
Hulda Niebuhr, published by Scribner's, or 
tell the story of Hans Julow as given in the 
Young People’s Department Program for 
June 1.) 


Vocat Soto: “O Native Land, How Fair 
You Seem” 

Worsuip CENTER (Have on thé white altar 
cloth a red, and a blue candle and the 
open Bible.): Our Worship Center signi- 
fies the freedom which Independence Day 
commemorates. The Bible is open for all 
to read and to follow its teachings. The 
red signifies courage, the white the clean- 
ness of thoughts,-and the blue the loyalty 
to Christ’s ideals. These colors we have 
in both the Christian and the American 
flags: 

PLEDGE TO THE FLacs (group standing) : 


Salute to the American flag: “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States 
and to the Republic for which it stands; one 
Nation, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 

Salute to the Christian flag: “I pledge 
allegiance to the Christian flag, and to the 
Savior for whose kingdom it stands—one 
brotherhood, uniting all mankind in service 
and in love.” 


Prayer (guided silent prayer) : 


We thank thee, O Lord, for a land of 
freedom where we may worship thee. (Mo- 
ment of silence) ~ 

Help us, our Father, that we may think 
during the celebration of Independence Day 
of the ideals on which our country was 
founded. (Moment of silence) © 

Grant, O Lord, that we may follow thy 
ideals in treating all peoples within our 
shores as brothers. In thy name, we pray. 
Amen. 


RECESSIONAL (to classes) : “Forward Through 
the Ages” or “God of the Nations, Who 
From Dawn of Days” 


Senior and Young 
People’s De- 
partments 
By Henry David Gray* 


THEME FOR JUNE: Greatness Passing By 


For the Leader 


This month is dedicated to unsung Chris- 
tian heroes and heroines. Christian faith is 
exemplified by countless thousands of men 
and women who reach life’s sunset years 
without fame. Steadfast convictions, courage 
in face of opposition, quiet confidence, and 
graciousness are the outer evidences of their 
deep faith. These are people from ordinary 
life. Through them God has brought strength 
and love to many. Perhaps these brief 
glimpses into their lives can lead young peo- 
ple to recognize, honor, and follow the saints 
who walk the by-paths of their own coun- 
tryside or the sidewalks of their own cities. 

A single order of service is suggested for 
the month. Five Sundays of repetition may 
help to bring out the full meaning of the 
service and may help to establish that mean- 


* Secretary of Young People’s Work and Student 
Life, Division of Christian Education, Congregational 
Christian Churches. 


ing as a treasured possession of each wor- 
shiper. Feel free to change this outline to 
meet your own needs, but seek to develop 
a service which moves through five moods, 
following the example of Isaiah in the tem- 
ple. These moods are (1) wonder and awe, 
(2) the feeling of need for forgiveness and 
strength from God, (3) the assurance of 


forgiveness, (4) the consciousness of a call - 


to action from God, and (5) dedication. It 
may be well to take time (but not at the 
worship service) to introduce the depart- 
ment to the meaning of worship through a 
class project on Isaiah 6:1-8. ; 


The Order of Service 


PRELUDE 
CaLL To WorsHIP: 


O come, let us worship 
and bow down; 

Let us kneel before the Lord our maker. 
For he is our God; 

And we are his people. (Psalm 95:6, 7a) 


Tue Prayer or INyocaTIOoN: 


“Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are 
open, all desires known, and from whom no 
secrets are hid; cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may perfectly love thee, and worthily 
magnify thy holy name, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 


—Gregorian Sacramentary. a.p. 590 
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| THe Lorp’s Prayer (in unison, without 


trite introductory phrases) 


THE HYMN oF PRAISE 
ScRIPTURE READING 


A MEDITATION 


| LITANY OF THE CoMMON LIFE: 


For every flower that blossoms in garden, 
wood, or field, 
We give thee thanks, O God. 
For distant mountain, wind-swept plain, and 
quiet valley, 
We give thee thanks, O God. 
For every bird that flashes through the green 
or fills the air with vibrant song, 
We give thee thanks, O God. 
For each companion of our work, our school, 
our play, 
We give thee thanks, O God. 
For those who share our homes, our sorrows. 
joys, and dreams, 
We give thee thanks, O God. 
For little kindnesses that friends have done, 
We give thee thanks, O God. 
For all who show to us the way of Christ in 
thought, in word, in deed, 
We give thee thanks, O God. 


An Act oF DepIcATION (in unison, follow- 
ing the Litany without announcement) : 


“Let the words of our mouths and the 
meditations of our hearts be acceptable in 
thy sight, O Lord, our strength and our re- 
deemer.” 


A CworaL Response: “Hear Our Prayer, 
O Lord” 
PosTLUDE 


June 1 


(See Order of Service above) 


TuemMe: That He Who'Mows May Rejoice 

PRELUDE: “O Day of Rest and Gladness,” 
Tours 

Hymns: “What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” 
“OQ Master, Let Me Walk with Thee” 

Scripture: Matthew 13:3-23 

PostLupE: “Work for the Night Is Coming” 

MEDITATION: 


Tuat He WHo Mows May REJOICE 


Hans Julow lives in a small New England 
town. He is a community figure, a deacon 
of the church, and a friend to all. For 
twenty years he has been servicing lawn- 
mowers. His card reads, “Every-winter cus- 
tomers only, no occasional customers,” for 
Hans is a craftsman unique in workmanship, 
original in methods, and with a profound 
philosophy of life. 

It was in the year 1921 that he opened 
shop. He was a mechanic, searching for 
work. It occurred to him that ]lawn-mowers 
could be efficient, accurate machines. Care- 
ful investigation showed that no scientific 
method of servicing mowers was in opera- 
tion. So Hans Julow invented a process, de- 
signed the machinery to carry it through, 
constructed a shop, built the machinery, in- 
stalled it, and began his quiet but remark- 
able career. 

There was something about his ready 
smile and quiet confidence that won cus- 
tomers. These customers told others. Soon 
Hans had more than two thousand mowers 
in his care. Now, on a typical winter day, 
his specially designed, gaily painted truck 
leaves the shop at crack of dawn loaded 
with fifty mowers to be delivered. At dusk, 
or after, he is back with fifty more to be 
serviced. On a typical summer day his Ford 
sedan stops at a hundred homes at which 
he adjusts, oils, and makes repairs if needed, 
all free of charge. As he stops at each house 
Hans does more than service Jawn-mowers. 
He may be there for just a few minutes, but 
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101 PRAYERS FOR PEACE 


FOR PULPIT—HOME—GIFT USE 


The prayers of 


Cosmo Gordon Lang, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 


Henry Sloane Coffin 
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For those who must preach Peace in the 
midst of almost total world war—for 
those who must lead their people away 
from the chaotic thoughts of a world 
filled with bombings and air raids—for 
those who recognize the crisis and are 
determined to do something about it— 
101 PRAYERS FOR PEACE is for 
them! 


In the pages of this volume are the deep, 
the heartfelt, the faith-filled prayers for 
peace of 101 great men and educators 
of the Christian faith. It will be in- 
valuable to you in planning your 
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in that time he manages to say something 
that crackles in the customer’s mind all day, 
as a chestnut log crackles long in the flame. 
At the shop every machine is taken apart, each 
bolt and nut, each handle and blade is 
tested. If there is the slightest defect, Hans 
replaces the part. Then he grinds the blades 
on his special machine and adjusts them 
until they cut paper like a razor. Today he 
is known, loved, and respected for many 
miles around. 

Hans Julow makes his Christian faith his 
business practice. “My goal,” says he, “is to 
make my service available to the greatest 
number possible without impairing my stand- 
ards of workmanship; and firmly to decline 
applicants in excess of this number.” He 
accepts “only such mowers as can be recon- 
ditioned with distinct profit to the owner.” 
He aims to do as much as he can rather than 
to take as much as he can. True to this 
standard his name is a household word for 
fine workmanship, industry, and square deal- 
ing. 

Hans has a philosophy. He has been 
heard to remark, “By their mowers ye shall 
know them.” And truly he can analyze the 
person who used a mower by the evidence 
left on the machine; the nicks on its blade, 
the dirt on its shaft, the angle of the cross- 
bar, and the tell-tale marks seen only by his 
discerning eye. With insight he combines 
Christian kindness, letting no opportunity 
to help others slide by unheeded. Yet his 
philosophy is terse, too. “Make hay while 
the sun shines,” says he, and adds, “While 
it rains, saw wood!” Again he remarks, “A 
neat lawn gathers no leaves; even the very 
winds help him who is orderly.” Hans Julow’s 
machines teach lessons in life: “A lawn 
mower is like a man. No matter how keen, 
it will do well only if it be true.” Hans him- 
self is keen— and true, 
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June 8 


Tueme: A Climate for Thinking 

PreLupE: “Londonderry Air,” Old Irish 

Hymns: “Draw Thou My Soul, O Christ,” 
“Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 

ScriprurE: Ephesians 4:20-32 

PostLupE: “Menuetto,” Tours 

MEDITATION: 


A CLIMATE FOR THINKING 


On a quiet street in a college town there 
is a modest home called “Crest View.” It is 
well named, not because of its location, but 
because of its occupants. To know them is 
to view life from that crest of character 
which is achieved when the love of God 
meets an eager and creative response in the 
heart of a man or of a woman. 

Two sisters live in Crest View. I say live 
even though one of them has passed beyond 
the sight of human eyes. The influence of 
Clara Stevens lives in lives made better be- 
cause she passed this way. Her sister Alice 
works on as joint trustee of the ideals 
which the sisters shared. 

Clara and Alive Stevens were teachers. 
For forty years students sought their classes. 
Out from this invigorating experience went 
a stream of young people imbued with a 
zeal for truth and a desire for beauty which 
are as rare as the flowering of a century 
plant, and infinitely more precious. Genera- 
tion after generation of students found self- 
confidence, the ability to think, and the 
power to express their thoughts in the classes 
of the Stevens sisters. 

The course of study which they directed 
was not limited to English and German, 
which were the subjects listed alongside their 
names. Their rooms were the scene of per- 
sonal talks and group discussions. Students 
sought and found counselor, confessor, and 
friend. Workmen lingered when their tasks 
were done to ask advice or find new courage 
from these radiant teachers. One student 
voiced the feelings of hundreds when she 
said, “We were not so much pupils as fel- 
low-seekers of the Highest.” 

The years passed and retirement came. 
Sickness laid siege to one of the sisters. 
Month after month and year after year a 
strong mind and serene spirit triumphed 
over stabbing pain and great weakness. By 
her side stood the sister with whom she had 
shared the labors of life. Clara Stevens died 
in 1934. Did I say died? She lives. No pow- 
ers of earth or sea or air could cause such 
character and love to cease to be, Of her it 
was written, “We, the Faculty of Mount 
Holyoke College. mindful of our loss in the 
death of one of our greatest teachers, wish 
to spread upon our records some appreciation 
of her exceptional power, of her devoted and 
constructive service, and of the beauty and 
dignity of the life she lived among us.” 

Since 1934 Alice Stevens has made Crest 
View a center of radiant influence. When 
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misunderstandings arise between fellow 
townspeople, a white-haired teacher teaches 
still by drawing them together. Forgotten 
birthdays and anniversaries are remembered. 
God’s children along the back roads and in 
the “lower” parts of town have a friend 
whose every gift includes the giver. “Do 
you know of anyone whom no one wants to 
help?” or “Is there something which needs 
to be done which no one wants to do?” she 
often asks. For her, knowledge of an unmet 
need is a call to personal service. Is Mrs. 
Jones downhearted? Alice Stevens knows. 
Friends call on Mrs. Jones. A basket of fruit 
or a bouquet of flowers comes to her door. 
Bill need vocational training instead of the 
regular high school course? Alice Stevens 
knows. The minister, high school principal, 
and parents talk it through. School is ar- 
ranged. A part-time job is found. The lad’s 
whole life is made new. The variety of her 
activities is as wide as the needs of her 
town. 

“Let not thy right hand know what thy 
left hand doeth,” it is written in the New 
Testament. Alice Stevens acts on this prin- 
ciple. Probably there is no person who 
knows a quarter of the kind deeds she has 
done. She does not want them known. She 
wants them done. She has a faith for living, 
and she lives her faith. 


June 15 


TueMe: Love Is Enough 

PRELUDE: Beecher 

Hymns: “Love Divine, All Loves Excelling,” 
“T Would Be True” 

Scripture: 1 Corinthians 13 

PostLupE: “There’s a Light Upon the Moun- 
tains” 

MEDITATION: 


Love Is ENoucH 


Jamie Irvine was a maker of shoes. He 
and Anna lived together in a little mud- 
floored cottage “at the bottom of the world.” 
They were Irish peasants with a large family 
of children. They lived at the hunger line. 
Furniture, food, and fuel were meager or 
lacking. Their cun of grief was full. Chil- 
dren starved to death in time of famine. Of 
these things only were they sure: that God 


loves all his children, that they loved each‘ 


other, and that love was enough. 

Love was enough to order the Irvine’s 
family life. Young Alex came home one day 
with a farthing (4% cent) which he had 
found. Another lad claimed it and com- 
plained to Jamie. The farthing was “re- 
turned” and Alex received a whipping. A 
week later it was discovered that the other 
lad had no right to claim the farthing. That 
was Jamie’s way. Not so Anna. When a 
ball was the object of dispute she sought the 
truth with question after question. Then she 
acted on it with the wisdom of a Solomon. 
One of her choicest gifts was the art of 
story-telling. It was her means of discipline 
and of inspiration, Anna was the author and 
publisher of many a tale. Once a kindly 
beggar was being stoned. Anna slipped away 
from her chimney corner to whisper a story 
in the ears of a group of selected neighbors. 
Under the spell of her words the beggar 
became a saint in disguise, a person to be 
honored rather than despised. The next day 
he was sent on his way loaded with gifts. 
One superstition had stoned him, but her 
story made him respected as one inspired. 

Love was enough in her community con- 
tacts, such as they were. Not more than two 
hundred people knew Anna Irvine by name. 
Of these, scarce fifty called her “Anna.” 
She rarely left the “chimney corner” at her 
own fireside. It may seem strange that so 


many turned to her for help and guidance. 
Yet such was the case. The world of An- 
trims poor came to her door. “God must 
have liked the poor,” she said, “or else he 
wouldn’t haye made so many of them.” 
There was no money to give others, for 
Anna and Jamie had little; but what they 
had they shared, down to the last cup of 
tea or scrap of bread. 

Life “at the bottom of the world” brought 
its griefs, its pains, its joys, and its hopes 
to the chimney corner. There was no knock- 
er on the door. No one would have ysed it. 
Willie the stone-breaker, Felix the bogman, 
Eliza; and their friends lived lived below 
that line of social demarcation. They walked 
into Anna’s house with as much ease as they 
entered their own homes. In every siege of 
famine or despair, her ready wit and cheery 
faith saw them through. Mottoes came easily 
to her tongue. She never used them in time 
of trouble, but when the sun shone through 
the clouds she poured them in and _ they 
found a welcome. “God shows himself at the 
end of every tether,” she said. “Sometimes 
he takes the hand of an old creature like me 
to help a neighbor. But they’re all hands 
touched by his Spirit, and his Spirit is every- 
where looking for hands to use.” 

Love is enough for the whole world. Anna 
knew there was a world of books, pictures, 
furniture, and lawns, although she lived with- 
out all these things. She knew there was a 
world of machines, nations, slums, estates, 
and politics. Her fondest dream was that 
some son of hers would face the world and 
its problems in the spirit of the chimney 
corner. Nearly all her personal hopes were 
unfulfilled, but this dream came true. For 
about sixty years Alexander Irvine has cham- 
pioned the poor, the downtrodden, and the 
outcast. Today, over eighty years old, his 
vigor is unabated, his words stir the imagina- 
tion of thousands, and his writings are read 
all over the world. My Lady of the Chimney 
Corner, the story of Anna, is his master- 
piece. e 

In Antrim town there is a gray marble 
slab set in the earth. It reads: 


Anna Iryine 


James Irvine 


Love Is Enough 


June 22 


THEME: Hold Fast to That Which Is Right 

PRELUDE: “Larghetto,” Lynes 

Hymns: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus,” 
ch Give Us Men Whose Aim. ’twill 

ent 

Scripture: Timothy 2:1-4 

PostLupE: “Lead On O King Eternal” 

Mepiration: Use “Prisoner Number 33,333 
x” from Intermediate Department service 
for June 15 


June 29 


THEME: Joy in Service 

PRELUDE: “Reverie,” Schnecker 

Hymns: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 
“When Morning Gilds the Skies,” “Re- 
joice, Ye Pure in Heart” 

Scripture: Psalm 100 

PostLupE: “March in C,” Read 

Mepiration; Adapt from “Profile of To- 
morrow” in Junior Department program 
for June 15, 
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ll) What's Happening “tl 


“* TEXAS YOUNG PEOPLE to the number of 

7000 marched on the state Capitol at 
Austin recently to tell the legislature and 
governor that they favor passage of bills 
more strictly regulating the liquor traffic and 
against race track gambling. They came 
from all sections of the state and all de- 
nominations. The demonstration included ses- 
sions in a church just off the state house 
grounds, a mass visit to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, with student speak- 
ers addressing both houses, a parade, and 
rallies that filled two churches. These young 
people, acting as a United Youth Congress, 
adopted resolutions strongly opposing drug 
store liquor sales and asking for a consti- 
tutional amendment to allow citizens to vote 
liquor out of Texas at the earliest possible 
moment. 


“* Over a thousand persons registered for 

the Los Angeles Baptist School of Lead- 
ership and Service for the 1941 winter ses- 
sion. In the Foothill School which ran at 
the same time a group from one of the 
churches of the Foothill Association trav- 
elled a total of 5,200 person-miles to attend 
the six sessions. An innovation this year was 
the special course for deacons, and another 
for church trustees, treasurers and officers 
on matters of business and finance. 


Personal Notes 


“* Rev. Jose Marcrat-Dorapo, Pu.D. died 

on February 16. For the past twenty- 
three years he had served as the Secretary of 
the West Indies Agency of the American 
Bible Society with headquarters in Havana. 


“ Rey. CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL, 
Lirt.D., Editor of the Sunday School 
Times since 1903, died on January 13. 


“+ A DEVOTED LAYMAN, Robert Reid of St. 

John, New Brunswick, passed away a 
few months ago, thus closing nearly a half 
century of active leadership in Sunday school 
work: He was a member of St. David’s 
Church, St. John, serving as superinten- 
dent of the Sunday school from 1900 until 
his death. He was a leader in Christian edu- 
cation throughout the Maritime Provinces. 
He was first elected a delegate to the New 
Brunswick Sunday School Association in 
1896. In Moncton last fall he attended his 
45th consecutive Sunday School Convention, 
where his friends honored him in the presen- 
tation of a beautifully engraved walnut desk 
with an address of warm appreciation. He 
was treasurer of the Maritime Religious Edu- 
cation Council for many years. It has been 
said of him, “In the cause of cooperation in 
Christian education he found the expression 
of a great ideal of Christian service.” 


“+ Howarp Hetnz, President of the H. J. 
Heinz Company of Pittsburgh, died on 
February 9. Mr, Heinz was a son of Henry J. 


Heinz, who was president of the Pennsylvania _ 


State Sabbath School Association for many 
years and supported generously the work of 
the International Sunday School Association. 
Howard Heinz was also much interested in 
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the state Sunday school work of Pennsylvania 
and contributed largely to its support. 


“+ Cuartes E. Henpry has been appointed 

director of the Research and Statistical 
Service of the Boy Scouts of America. He 
was formerly director of the Program and 
Personnel Training Division of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. He is well known also 
for his national service as chairman of the 
National Association for the Study of Group 
Work. 


“* Tue ParisH and Church School Board 

of the United Lutheran Church in 
America has called Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner 
of Elyria, Ohio, as an associate secretary. 
Mrs. Fenner will be in charge of the pro- 
motion of children’s work in her denomina- 
tion with special attention to children’s work 
in the Sunday school and through the Chil- 
dren of the Church. Before coming to her new 
position she had served as general secretary 
of the Children of the Church and before that 
was promotional secretary of the Women’s 
Missionary Society in charge of their chil- 
dren’s work. She is a graduate of the Cleve- 
land Kindergarten School of Western Reserve 
University and served as Director of Kinder- 
garten Work in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders in 
Christian Education 

May 

1 7 International Convention, Disciples of 
Christ, St. Louis 

6- 7 Biennial Meeting, the Parish and 
Church School Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, Phila- 
delphia 

6— 8 Meeting, Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church, Nashville 

13-23 33rd General Conference, United 
Brethren in Christ, South Bend, In- 
diana 

20-25 Northern Baptist Convention, Wichita, 
Kansas 

21-26 General Assembly, United Presby- 
terian Church, Indianapolis 

22 General Assembly, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., St. Louis 

22 General Assembly, Presbyterian 
pr U.S., Montreat, North Caro- 
ina 

26-June 1 Pacific Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, United Christian Adult 
Movement, Palisades Park, Cali- 

‘ fornia 

JUNE 

3— 5 Canadian-American Fellowship Con- 

_ ference, Toronto 

4— 8 National Baptist Convention of Amer- 
ican S.S. Congress, Chicago 

4-10 Pacific Northwest Regional Confer- 
ence, United Christian Adult Move- 
ment, Forest Grove, Oregon 

5- 9 General Synod, Reformed Church in 
America 

11-13 Inia State Convention, New Cas- 
tle 

13 Federal Council of Churches, Execu- 
tive Committee, New York City 

14 International Christian Education Con- 
vention of the Church of God, An- 
derson, Indiana 


16-23 Central Atlantic Regional Confer- 
ence, United Christian Adult Move- 
ment, Bridgewater, Virginia 

17-22 National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., 
Sunday School and B.T.U. Congress, 
Houston, Texas 

18-24 Annual Conference, Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Church of the 
Brethren, La Verne, California 

18  Quadrennial General Conference, De- 
partment of Christian Education, 
United Brethren in Christ, Rhodes 
Grove Camp Ground, near Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania 

23-26 National Conference on Christian 
Education, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Lakeside, Ohio 

23—-July 3 Vermont School of Religious Edu- 
cation, Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege, Poultney 

29-July 5 Annual Meeting, Association of 
Council Secretaries, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin 


State and County Council 
Happenings 

“* Tue Visuat Ain Committee of the Mas- 

sachusetts Council of Churches con- 
ducted during March a Visual Education 
Conference at the School of Education, Bos- 
ton University. Dr. Paul H. Vieth of Yale 
Divinity School, and Dr. Abraham Cracker 
of Boston University School of Education, 
were the leaders. Of interest is their discus- 
sion of the possibility of churches joining in 
a membership plan. The membership fee 
would entitle the church to use a certain 
number of films a year. Dr. Cracker has such 
a plan in operation for schools and colleges. 


% 


“ Tue Vircrnia Counciz of Religious Edu- 
cation reports the growth of weekday 
religious education from four school divi- 
sions, with two teachers and 1411 pupils, 
costing $3,600 in 1930, to thirty school di- 
visions, with forty-two teachers, thirty-six of 
whom are on full time, serving 28,627 pu- 
pils, at a total cost of $30,032 to the various 
communities. When one considers that the 
regular budget of the council is approxi- 
(Continued on page 33) 


LABORATORY 
SCHOOL 


Childrens, Y.P., Pastors, 
Weekday, D.R.E. Sections 


Faribault, Minnesota—July 21-August 1 
Faculty:—Hazel A. Lewis, Esther Frei- 


vogel, Mrs. John Edward Thomas, Mrs. 
Mabel Garrett Wagner, Florence Mar- 
tin, Clarice M. Bowman, Ethel L. 
Smither, Merle L. Easton, Louise Benck- 
enstein Griffiths, Elizabeth S, Hanson, 
Winnie Plummer, William J. Bell, O. G. 
Herbrecht, John P. Johansen, Philip C. 
Landers, John Edward Thomas, and 
Frank J. Walkup. 

Auspices:—Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa Councils of Chris- 
tian Education, Wisconsin Council of 
Churches and the International Council 
of Religious Education. 


Write for folder 
Faribault Summer School of 
Christian Education 


405 Oppenheim Building, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Curccent Feature Films 


Blackout (International—British made) 
Valerie Hobson, Conrad Veidt. Melodrama. 
Danish freighter stops for inspection; mys- 
terious passengers slip ashore; the captain 
follows—to London in blackout, secret agents, 
a plot... . Told with less finesse than “Night 
Train,” but a fair thriller, with suspensé well 
handled and excellent creation of atmosphere. 


r) 


tCheers for Miss Bishop (UA) Wm. 
Gargan, Edmund Gwenn, Martha Scott. Dra- 
ma. Episodes in the lifetime of service lived 
by a woman teacher in a small midwest col- 
lege, crowned by public recognition after 
fifty years. ... Based on novel by Bess Streeter 
Aldrich, this rather sentimental story is sen- 
sitively produced. A worth-while theme, ex- 
cellently presented. 


Footsteps in the Dark (War.) R. Bel- 
lamy, Errol Flynn, B. Marshall. Detective. 
Banker leads double life as detective novelist, 
with nocturnal jaunts in search of “copy” 
taking him into many absurd scrapes... . 
Some good comedy situations, but film is 
dulled by cliches. Routine. 


Go West (MGM) Chico, Graucho, 
Harpo Marx. Farce. They are only tenderfeet 
in the old Wild West, but they foil all the 
crooks. . . . Better than latest of these films, 
this one contains broad splashes of slapstick 
and burlesque. Marx Brothers fans know what 
to expect; it’s for them. M,Y 


The Great Lie (War.) Mary Astor, 
Bette Davis, Geo. Brent, H. McDaniel. Drama. 
When aviator is given up for dead, wife takes 
child born to predecessor as her own. But he 
returns, and “the lie” complicates matters. 
... A fantastic theme, carried out deftly and 
emotionally. Although premise rests on avia- 
tor’s reform from drinking, there is so much 


of it in film as to be undesirable, For adults, 
fair. 


The Great Mr. Nobody (War.) E. Al- 
bert, Alan Hale, Joan Leslie. Comedy about 
over-generous fellow whose good deeds keep 
him from realizing ambitions. . . . Welcome 


deviation from usual Class B formulae. Slight, 
but appealing. 


> 


The Hard-Boiled Canary (Par.) (Title 
may be changed, probably to Magic in 
Music) S. Foster, Allan Jones, L. Over- 
man. Comedy-drama, built about youth music 
camp at Interlochen, Mich. Young artists and 
musical groups perform. . . . Musically in- 
teresting, and a praiseworthy idea; but maud- 
lin story about reformation of girl burlesque 
singer is regrettable in what would have 
otherwise been an excellent family film. 


Perhaps, for the music. ‘ 


The Lady from Cheyenne (Univ.) 
Frank Craven, Loretta Young. Comedy. When 
a frontier town’s law fails to oust rule by 
toughs, school teacher organizes feminist 
movement, forces woman’s suffrage through 
legislature by a ruse. . . . Should be viewed 
as a cartoon rather than as a realistic picture 
of a situation; as such, is effective satire on 
early political conditions. One drinking scene 
regrettably out of key. Fair comedy. M 


Life With Henry (Par.) Jackie Cooper. 
Comedy, based on popular radio series about 
Aldrich family. Henry seeks to earn $100, win 
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THESE estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-face letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preceding 
certain titles: 

*__Outstanding for Family. 
+—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
ence. 


trip to Alaska; suffers usual woes... . Story 
wears quite thin, and presentation is awk- 
ward; but for younger audiences it will prove 
entertaining. Y,C 


Little Men (RKO) Geo. Bancroft, Kay 
Francis, Jimmy Lydon, Jack Oakie. Comedy. 
Pair of crooks, left with orphan, send. him to 
Baer school. In the end, sacrifice selves to 
save school from bankruptcy. . . . Too much 
awkward footage given to rascally pair. Based 
only remotely on Alcott novel, this will be 
disappointing to those who expected a good 
family film. 


The Mad Doctor (Par.) Ellen Drew, 
John Howard, Basil Rathbone. Melodrama. 
Vienna specialist, mentally unbalanced, leaves 
murder trail behind him. Film recounts his 
undoing. . .. Convincingly presented, but sub- 
ject matter makes it unpleasant. 


The Man Who Lost Himself (Univy.) 
Brian Aherne, Kay Francis, S. Z. Sakall. 
Comedy. Before committing suicide, wealthy 
psychopath sets stage so stranger he resem- 
bles will be taken for him. ... For the most 
part, film is drawn-out and weak. 


+Meet John Doe (War.) Edward Ar- 
nold, W. Brennan, Gary Cooper, J. Gleason, 
B. Stanwyck. Drama. When public demands 
real “John Doe” who champions them in news 
column, tramp is drafted. “John Doe” clubs 
spring up over the country, are adopted by 
tycoon for fascistic ends. Tramp reveals hoax, 
tycoon repents. . .. Another in series directed 
by Capra to honor “little man” (previous 
titles: “Mr. Deeds,” “Mr. Smith”). While 
sweetness of ending may somewhat neutralize 
message, this one has much of value in face 
of present-day trends. Excellent, timely com- 
mentary. M, 


Meet the Fleet (War.) Robert Arm- 
strong. Short, in technicolor, made with as- 
sistance of navy officials. We go with a group 
of recruits through training at naval station. 
. . . Shows training life as just one grand, 
glorious adventure. Rather naive, but still 
probably effective enlistment propaganda. 


*Men of Boys’ Town (MGM) Drama. 
More about orphanage operated by priest to 
give homeless boys a new start in life. Older 
boys are assuming responsibility for new- 
comers; priest goes to help clean up re- 
formatory where cruelty prevails. . . . Should 


KKKKK 


serve to call attention to all efforts at re- 
habilitation through co-operation and con- 
fidence. Some scenes humorous, others heart- 
rending. Although many situations right 
themselves too easily, effect of whole is in- 
spiring. M,Y 


Missing Ten Days (Col.—made in 
England) Rex Harrison, K. Verne. Melo- 
drama. Englishman wakes up in Paris to dis- 
cover that since plane wreck he has been mis- 
taken for his fatally injured passenger, in- 
volved*in spy ring. He goes on playing the 


part—and wins. ... Another excellent British 
spy melodrama, with suspense, trigger escapes. 
Thrilling. M,Y 


The Monster and the Girl (Par.) Ellen 
Drew, Paul Lukas. Melodrama. Gorilla, in 
whose head has been transplanted brain of 
man unjustly executed, seeks revenge on 
man’s enemy... . Horror piled on horror un- 
til whole becomes unbearable. 


Nice Girl? (Univ.) R. Benchley, D. Dur- 
bin, F. Tone. Comedy, with songs. Events in 
family of small-town professor, with his 
daughter seizing upon visit of young explorer 
to seek “sophistication”—and to find disillu- 
sionment. .. . Good, but not up to previous 
Durbin standards. ’ 

Rage in Heaven (MGM) Ingrid Berg- 
man, R. Montgomery, Geo. Sanders. Drama. 
Study of a paranoiac as obsessions lead him, 
his wife and his friend—all unaware of his 
true state—into tragic situations. . . . Told 
objectively, this omits much that seems essen- 
tial. However, despite melodrama at end, 
adults with sincere interest in psychology 
will find it sober, effective. M 


Road to Zanzibar (Par.) Bing ‘Crosby, 
Bob Hope, D. Lamour. Farce. Wandering 
vaudeville pair, stranded in Africa, are in- 
veigled into safari that turns out to be travesty 


on all safaris. . . . Utterly ridiculous, but—in 
spots—fun. M, 
+So Ends Our Night (UA) Glenn 


Ford, F. March, M. Sullavan. Drama. Experi- 
ences of group of refugees from nazi perse- 
cution as, without passports, they are forced 
to trek fearfully from land to land. ... Un- 
relenting in cruel picture it paints of all nazis, 
who follow extreme type set in previous films, 
this is distinguished by convincing, sincere 
performances. 


That Night in Rio (Fox) Don Ameche, 
Alice Faye, C. Miranda. Comedy, with back- 
ground of Brazilian night clubs and mansions. 
Entertainer doubles for banker he resembles; 
unwittingly saves the business and the mar- 
riage. . . . An elaborate “spectacle”: gay, 
colorful, sophisticated—and somehow phony. 


Topper Returns (UA) Billie Burke, 
J. Blondell, C. Landis, “Rochester,” Roland 
Young. Mystery. Another in “Topper” series, 
with a spirit from a recently-dead girl return- 
ing to lead the Toppers to a mysterious house 
to help solve the murder and prevent others. 
Trick photography. ... Plot very complicated, 
but the abandon with which it is carried out 
and cast’s capacity for farce make this a riot 
of the ridiculous. > 

The Trial of Mary Dugan (MGM) 
Laraine Day, Robert Young. Melodrama, Trial 
of a girl for murder, with her reformatory- 
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school background a prejudicing element, and 

with an unexpected solution. .. . Former ver- 

sion has been altered to remove most sordid 

elements. Action is convincing but rather slow, 

pats most of it takes place in court room. 
air. 


Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education 


Visual Aids and Their Use in Religious 
Education—A double-frame film slide lec- 
ture (fifty pictures and manuscript) $2.50. 


This film slide lecture is the only one of 
its kind thus far available in the church 
field. It was produced for the International 
Council of Religious Education by the Har- 
mon Foundation. The lecture material was 
prepared by the Council’s Special Commit- 
tee on Visual Education. 

Intended as a general introduction to the 
subject rather than a detailed analysis of 
methods, the lecture begins by pointing out 
some of the fundamental reasons for visual 
education. It continues with a definition of 
“visual aids” and goes on to show examples 
of those most commonly used. Major con- 


sideration is given to projected pictures of 


various types and the equipment required 
for use with them. The lecture includes 
helpful information on the cost and make of 
equipment in various price ranges. The lec- 
ture closes with general suggestions on the 
use of pictures in the church school and in 
Sunday evening worship services. 

“Visual Aids and Their Use in Religious 
Education” will prove a valuable supplement 
to courses on visual education given in 
leadership training schools and will be a 
definite aid to field workers and others who 
may hold conferences on visual education. 
The film slide together with the manuscript 
are not for rent but may be purchased for 
$2.50 from the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education or from the Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 


The Story of the Prodigal Son—2 reels 
(22 min.) 16 mm. Sound, Rental $6.00.* 


This picture begins with a scene of a 
group of people listening to Jesus tell the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. The film con- 
tinues as a dramatic but faithful presenta- 
tion of the parable. The scenes of “riotous 
living” are presented with such restraint 
that one is inclined to wonder how the son 
spent all his money. He buys new clothes, 
flings money to a dancing girl (modestly 
clothed) and apparently spends the rest of 
his money on food and drink. Both the act- 
ing and voices of the characters are ex- 
cellent. The sets and costumes appear reason- 
ably authentic. 

This picture may be used with any group 
to which the parable would ordinarily be 
taught. Its use will contribute greatly to the 
realistic qualities of the story so that it will 
have an impact on the audience which the 
story alone, familiar as it is, could not pos- 
sibly have. It will prove exceptionally valu- 
able in promoting a discussion of the nature 
of God’s love as Jesus represented it in the 
character of the prodigal’s father. A study 
guide for use with the film is available for 
25c. : 

Story treatment: Excellent 
Technical quality: Excellent 
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|. Famous Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Surface—the result 
of 32 years of screen manufacturing experience. 
Specially processed to reflect more light, to stay 
white longer, and to be shatter proof. 


2. Square Tubing in both center rod of tripod and 
extension support to keep screen surface in per- 
fect alignment. 


3. Instantaneous adjustment in height—Simply re- 
lease spring lock and raise extension support. 
No adjustments of case. No set screws to tighten. 


4. "All in One" construction—Screen is spring- 
roller—mounted in protective case which is 
pivotally attached to tripod. No separate parts 


THE CHALLENGER can be set up 
anywhere in I5 seconds. i 
all you do, 


I. Open tripod legs and swing 
case to horizontal. 

2. Release spring lock and raise 
extension rod. 


Here is 


to carry or forget. 


Write today for full information on the 
Challenger and other Da-Lite Screens! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 5RE, 2723 North Crawford, Ave., Chicago, III. 


What's Happening 


(Continued from page 31) 


mately $9,500, and that $30,000 is also raised 
in the various communities for weekday re- 
ligious education, one sees that a total of 
$40,000 is contributed for cooperative re- 
ligious education in Virginia. Virginia is the 
only state having so large a paid personnel 
working across many areas of the state in 
the interest of weekday education. 


“* More THAN two hundred students of 

Durham, North Carolina, high school re- 
cently indicated that they will take the 
course in Bible to be offered at the school 
next fall for the first time. Only ninety were 
needed to assure the instruction being given. 
A full-time teacher, sponsored by the Dur- 
ham Council of Churches and paid by the 
cooperating churches, will be employed. 
The State Department of Public Instruction 
has made provision in its teacher training 
program for certification of Bible teachers. 
The North Carolina Council of Churches in- 
terprets this to mean that Bible courses can 
be offered in the public schools for credit, 
which will be recognized both by the State 
Department for graduation from high schools 
and by all the colleges as valid elective en- 
trance units. 

The new interest in Bible credit courses 
is indicated in the number of communities 
contemplating inauguration of such courses. 
They are North Wilksboro, Shelby, Leaks- 
ville Spray, Morehead City, Hillsboro, Golds- 
boro, Hickory, Sardis, Rowland, Statesville, 
and Durham. 


USE MOTION 
PICTURES 


in your Daily Vacation Bible 
School. Many religious pic- 
tures. available for this pur- 
pose. Also short entertain- 


ment subjects for juveniles. 


Write for catalogue 


IDEAL PICTURES 


CORPORATION 


28-34 East 8th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Paying 


Scriptures. 
thousands of schools. 


members or more. 
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Our Gift Assortment will be 
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Christian Education Bibliography 


Selected Books and Articles of 1940 


HE DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 

of the International Council presents the 
eighth bibliography in its series covering 
the period from 1931 through 1940. Fifty- 
one leaders in this field have cooperated in 
selecting the 62 books and articles, pub- 
lished during 1940, which are included in 
this annotated bibliography. Their selections 
were made upon the basis of criteria in ac- 
cord with progressive trends in Christian 
education, 

The bibliography does not include refer- 
ences to the following types of publications: 
curriculum units or courses and more ele- 
mentary leadership education material known 
as First Series texts or references (regularly 
listed quarterly in the September, Decem- 
ber, March and June issues of the Journal, 
beginning with the December 1938 number) ; 
articles not indexed in the commonly used 
library indexes; and denominational and 
International Council. bulletins and pam- 
phlets. Lists of the latter may -be secured 
easily from their headquarters. 

These annual lists are used regularly in a 
number of ways by the following: 


1. Teachers, administrators, pastors, di- 
rectors of religious education, and stu- 
dents. 

2. By librarians in universities and semi- 
naries. 

3. By local church-school librarians. 


This is the fourth annual supplement, to 
the Department of Research’s pamphlet, 
Christian Religious Education Bibliography, 
a cumulative list for the period from 1931 
through 1936. This is available at 15 cents 
per copy, cash with order, from the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Available 
also are the annual bibliographies from 1937 
on. The Business Department will be glad to 
send a price list upon request. 

Other bibliographies for 1940 are noted in 
footnotes,”? 


I. General References 


A. History, Progress, Principles 


1. Botsen, Anton T. “Religious Education 
and Human Nature.” Religious Educa- 
tion, 35:13-18, January-March 1940. 


Considers following aspects of human na- 
ture revealed through experiences of the 
mentally ill which seem fundamental in any 
program of religious education: conscience; 
moral standards; religion; sin or guilt; re- 
pentance; salvation, cure, mental health; 
sovereignty of God, 


2. Cor, GEORGE A. “The Crux of Our Prob- 
lem.” Religious Education, 35:152-57, 
July-September 1940, 


1 Fifty Outstanding Religious Books June 1939-May 
1940. Chosen by Book-Selection Committee, Religious 
Books Section, American Library Association. 7 p. 
Mimeographed, Free. (May~be secured from Miss Julie 


Killian, Librarian, Santa Maria Library, College of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey.) New 
list will be available soon. 


2 “Sixty Educational Books of 1940,"’ The Journal 
of the National Education Association, April 1941, 
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Presents democratic way as “cooperative 
cognitive process,” rather than emotional one, 
with bearing of this viewpoint upon the cur- 
rent issues: religious liberty, economic de- 
mocracy and religion in public schools. 


3. Cor, Grorce A. “Religion, Education, 
Democracy.” Religious Education, 35: 
131-37, July-September 1940. 


Source document, prepared for 1940 con- 
yention of Religious Education Association, 
giving critical analysis of three major con- 
cepts: problems in actual planning for de- 
mocracy; problems in making religious or- 
ganizations democratic; function of state 
and church as to religion. Discussion syl- 
labus follows. 


4, Cote, Stewart G. “Where Religious 
Education and Theology Meet.” Religious 
Education, 35:18-25, January-March 1940. 


Considers: significance of personality 
principle, conflicting positions of religious 
education and theology, theologian’s and re- 
ligious educator’s conceptions of man, reli- 
gious educator criticizes theologian’s position, 
strength and weakness of religious education 
viewpoint. 


5. Eryiott, Harrison S. Can Religious 
Education Be Christian? New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1940. 338 p. $2.50. 


Philosophy of religious education, defined 
from progressive viewpoint. Shows how au- 
thoritarianism imperils program of Christian 
education. Religious education can be truly 
Christian by being at same time truly educa- 
tional. 


6. Extiorr, Harrison S. “Report of the 
Discussion.” Religious Education, 35: 
158-81, July-September 1940, 


Almost a verbatim report of discussion on 
democracy, religion and education at the 
annual convention in 1940 of the Religious 
Education Association. 


7. Haywarp, P. R. “Changes in the Popu- 
lation of America. What They Mean for 
Christian Education.” International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, 16:10-11, 
May 1940. 


Presents facts from address by Dr. Baker, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
at 1940 International Council annual meet- 
ings. Concludes with consideration as to 
what decline and shift in population will 
mean for Christian education. 


8. JouHnson, F. Ernest. The Social Gospel 
Re-examined. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. 261 p. $2.00. 


Wisdom requires combining values of new 
trends in theology with those of social Chris- 
tian message. Applies these contentions—- 
necessity of gradual progress toward ideal 
goal, inner tension in man’s nature between 
his individual and social existence, and func- 
tion of church in working out adjustment of 
this tension—to three major problems: secu- 
lar culture, war, and democracy. 


9. Kerr, HucH THomson. “Crisis in Chris- 
tian Education.” Religion in Life, 9: 
383-92, Summer 1940. 


Sets down facts in support of claim that 


confusion exists in whole realm of education, 
due largely to increasing secularization; 
places primary responsibility for Christian 
education in the home. i 


10. May, Roto. Springs of Creative Liv- 
ing. New York and Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1940. 269 p. $2.00. 


Presents thesis that a healthy, affirmative 
religion is only escape from frustration. 
Suitable not only for ministers and teachers, 
but for those moderns who have tried to live 
without religion and now ask meaning of 
life. 


11. Mayer, Otto. “Is Christian Education 
Improving?” International Journal of 
Religious Education, 16:8, July-August 
1940. 


Based on returns secured by Committee 
and Department of Research of Interna- 
tional Council from about nine hundred so- 
called “better” churches of its cooperating 
denominations in Illinois, Indiana, and New 
Jersey. 


12. Miter, J. Quinter, “Social Education 
and Action.” International Journal of 
Religious Education, 16:11, February 
1940. Y 


Indicates types of action Christian church 
may take to bridge-gulf between her social 
ideals and contemporary society. 


13. Price, J. M., et al. Survey of Religious 
Education, New York, Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1940. 334 p. $2.00. 


Comprehensive survey of findings ap- 
proved by scholars in the field, in accord 
with present educational procedure. For use. 
as an orientation text in religious education 
for colleges and seminaries. 


14. Sanperson, Ross W. “Theology and 
Educational Method.” Religious Educa- 
tion, 35:89-94, April-June 1940. 


Discusses need of facing underlying the- 
ological assumptions regarding such as the 
Bible, the church, and tradition. Considers- 
what those assumptions mean in terms of 
educational problems, such as content of 
teaching, denominational independence and 
cooperation, and community life. 


15. Sweet, WiLLi1AM Warren. “Our Educa- 
tional Dilemma.” International Journal 
of Religious Education, 17:6-7, 14, No- 
vember 1940. 


Comprehensive statement of history of 
separation of church and state from colonial 
days to the present, and factors involved. 
Catholic viewpoint is briefly defined. 


16. Van Dusen, Henry P. Reality and Re- 
ligion. New York, Association Press, 
1940. 88 p. $.50. 


Draws together strands of Christian 
thought in this era of confusion, giving 
readable answers to following questions: why 
religion, why Christianity, and why the 
Church? Last of the twelve Hazen books on 
religion. 


17. “War and Peace: the Failure of the 
Church to Teach Absolute Spiritual Val- 
ues Will Undermine Christian Civiliza- 
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tion.” Fortune, 21:26-27, January 1940. 


| Church, as teacher and interpreter of 

spiritual values, has failed as guardian of 
| our faith in them. Way out is sound of voice 
' coming from something not ourselves, in 
' existence of which cannot. disbelieve. Is task 
of pastors to hear this and to interpret what 
it says. 


B. Curriculum and Methods 


18. Baker, HELEN Copy. “What’s in the 
Christmas Basket? A Social Service 
Worker Speaks Her Mind.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 17:6-7, 
December 1940. 


Suggests a number of kinder and wiser 
ways of giving than that of resorting to the 
Christmas basket. 


19. Bowie, Water RusseLt. The Bible. 
New York, Association Press, 1940. 68 
p. $.50. 


Interprets Bible message. Shows how it 
presents a growing awareness of God and 
concept of man. Deals with great conception 
of God as active in history. One of the Hazen 
books on religion. 


20. Fteminc, DanteL Jounson. Christian 
Symbols in a World Community. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1940. 150 p. 
$2.00. 


Includes about two hundred illustrations 
showing how art native to people of Asia 
and Africa has been adapted to uses of Chris- 
tian symbolism. Invaluable to those respon- 
sible for architecture and decoration of 
churches. Beautifully designed. 


21. GoopspeEep, Epcar ‘J. How Came the 
Bible? New York and Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1940. 148 p. $1.50. 


Traces growth and development of both 
Old and New Testament canons, and gives 
stimulating account of how the collection of 
sixty-six books came into its present form. 


22. Goutp, HEeLen Jostin. “Group Work. 
An Introduction for Religious Educa- 
tion.” International Journal of Religious 
Education, 16:12-13, March 1940. 


Explains educational principles that under- 
lie group work and suggests some of its im- 
plications for religious education. 


23. Grece, ABEL J. “Trends in Group Work 
as Related to the Churches.” Religion in 
Life, 9:105-12, Winter 1940. 


Suggests basic researches whose findings 
and formulae are directing some trends in 
group work procedure, describes few of these 
trends, and applies them to work of church 
in character building. 


24. Hart, Hornet. Chart for Happiness. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1940. 
198 p. $2.00. 


Introducing a scale for measuring happi- 
ness, author gives a series of happiness tests 
devised and standardized by experimenters 
in several universities. These enable one to 
determine his degree of happiness on an 
objective scale. Such a diagnosis may form 
basis for counseling program. 


25. KUNKEL, Fritz anp Dickerson, Roy E. 
How Character . Develops. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 274 p. 
$2.50. : 


The authors, using the’ formulae of the 
We-Psychology originated by the former, 
show how character is the growing product 
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of interaction. The We-Consciousness, trans- 
cending the person, makes him first a part 
of his social group. 


26. Love, Jut1an Price. How to Read the 
Bible. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1940. 204 p. $2.00. 


Presents organized units of Bible for read- 
ing and study. Considers using Bible in con- 
nection with life experiences. Discusses its 
literary character. Helpful bibliography in- 
cluded. 


27. PAULSEN, IRwIn G. The Church School 
and Worship. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1940. 199 p. $1.75. 


Finding the church-school worship situa- 
tion lacking, the author seeks to give practi- 
cal help in developing a church-school wor- 
ship program that is related both to teaching 


in the school and to attendance at the church 
public worship. 


28. VietH, Paut H. “Teaching with Film 
Slides. An Effective Method of Visual 
Education.” International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, 17:14-16, December 


1940. 
Considers film slides, manner of projec- 
tion, advantages, procurement, and _ lists 


available materials. An addendum to Inter- 
national Council bulletin, Visual Method in 
the Church Curriculum. 


C, Leadership 


29. Patmer, Mary LeicH. “A Leadership 
Class a Creative Experience.” Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 
16:15, 34, July-August 1940. 
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Tells how a leadership course may be 
made a creative educational experience. Con- 
siders the organizing of the course, secur- 
ing creative class participation, and achiey- 
ing spiritual values. 


30. Sanperson, Dwicut. Leadership for 
Rural Life. New York, Association Press, 
1940. 126 p. $1.25. 


Deals with role of the leader and his rela- 
tionships and suggests methods for creating 
and training leaders. For extension workers, 
rural ministers, educators, social workers, 
and others. 


D. Weekday Church Schools 


31. Extiotr, Harrison S. “Are Weekday 
Church Schools the Solution?” Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 
17:8-9, 11, 40, November 1940. 


Traces growth of conviction that, under 
plans of separation of church and state, re- 
ligious education is not receiving attention 
it deserves. States reasons why he feels week- 
day church schools are not the solution to 
this problem, but emphasizes need to make 
Sunday church school an educational in- 
stitution and to work toward end of bringing 
teaching of religion actually back into the 
public school on a non-sectarian basis. 


32. HARTSHORNE, Hucn. “The: Real Issues.” 
International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, 17:15-16, November 1940. 


Analyzes five other articles on weekday 
church schools. “Should be no relinquish- 
ment to public officials of prerogatives of re- 
ligious institutions.” Religion can be taught 
democratically only in schools “where all 
subjects can be treated in an open-minded 
manner.” “Religious nurture of individual 
within particular religious community re- 
mains primary job of churches and homes.” 


33. Hower, Watter D. “So You’re Plan- 
ning a Weekday Church School!” Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, 
17:8-9, 16, December 1940. 


Describes in nine steps suggested pro- 
cedure to follow in planning to introduce 
weekday church schools into a community. 


34. Lewis, Hazet A. “A Case for the Week- 
day Church School.” International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, 17:10-11, 
November 1940. 


Values to adults who participate in a 
weekday church school and to pupils are 
cited as evidences of thesis that “at its best, 
the weekday church school offers way for 
religion to become operative in lives of chil- 
dren, and the best is not unattainable.” 


35. Wasson, IsaBeLL B. “The River Forest 
Plan of Weekday Religious Education.” 
SHaver, Erwin L. “Significant Aspects 
of the River Forest Plan.” Religious 
Education, 35:227-35, October-December 
1940. 


Description and critical analysis of week- 
day church school system in village of 10,000, 
reaching two-thirds of its potential con- 
stituency with two unique features: is com- 
munity sponsored rather than church spon- 
sored; is supported by tuition rather than 
by voluntary contributions. 


E. The Community, the State, Public 
Education 


36. Cor, Georce A. “Shall the State Teach 
Religion?” School and Society, 51:129- 
33, February 3, 1940, 


Considers and weighs various factors in- 
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volyed in the teaching of religion by the 
state. 


37. Coz, Grorce A. “What Sort of Reli- 
gion?” International Journal of Religious 
Education, 17:13-14, November 1940. 


Insists upon democratic method in dealing 
with all public-school issues. Disapproves ef- 
fort to teach religious elements “common” to 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants because of 
need to understand their contrasts. Says re- 
ligion should be taught in public schools 
“whenever it is ready to enter by democratic 
door.” 


38. ELtiott, Harrison S. AND COLE, STEW- 
art G. “Religious Education and Pub- 
lic Education: A Syllabus.” Religious 
Education, 35:195-209, October-Decem- 
ber 1940. 


Syllabus for study by local units of Reli- 
gious Education Association. Outline of 
salient questions. Valuable to any group in- 
terested in the field or in a phase of it, such 
as weekday schools. 


39. Hotes, ‘Henry W. “God in the Public 
Schools.” Atlantic Monthly, 166:99-105, 
July 1940. 


Considers from various angles question of 
teaching religion in public schools. Says, 
however, public education may yet prove 
background for religious teaching and wor- 
ship satisfactory to most ardent religionist 
and yet not suffer division into . sectarian 
groupings. 


40. McKissen, Frank M. “Next Steps in 
Community Coordination.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 17:9-10, 
October 1940. 


Suggests following steps: development by 
Protestant churches of basic viewpoint; hold- 
ing of national conferences of leaders in 
education, religion and related fields; study 
of existing correlation projects; local ex- 
perimentation. 


41. “Religious Instruction on School Time.” 
Cor, Grorce A. “Religion in Public 
Education; a Public Policy Needed.” 
Brair, W. Dyer. “A Case for the Week- 
day Church School.” Frontiers of Democ- 
racy, 7:72-77, December 15, 1940. 


Concerned with issues involved in provid- 
ing religious instruction on school time. In- 
troductory editorial critically analyzes the 
articles: the first, raising questions basic to 
any action; the second, considering claims 
made for and criticisms of weekday church 
schools. 


42. Sutton, Wituis A. “Let’s Teach Religion 
in the Public Schools.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 17:12, 
40, November 1940. 


Statement by a superintendent of public 
schools and past president of National Edu- 
cation Association that common elements of 
religion can be taught through public schools. 


43. WeicLe, LutHER A. “Public Education 
and Religion.” Religious Education, 25: 
67-75, April-June 1940. 


Discussion of principle of religious free- 
dom and of public responsibility for educa- 
tion for citizenship, covering in the latter 
causes of separation of religion and educa- 
tion in America and ways by which they 
can be more effectively related today. 


II. The Religious Education of 
Children 


44, Children in a Democracy. Washington, 


D.C., Superintendent of Documents, 1940. 
86 p. $.20. 


General Report adopted by White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
January 19, 1940, Conference considered all 
needs, including religious, of children and 
youth and ways of making life more signifi- 
cant for them. Discussed ways of translating 
findings into action. Report includes Con- 
ference materials and ninety-eight recom- 
mendations. j 


45. Hatt, Mary Ross. Children Can See 
Life Whole. New York, Association 
Press, 1940. 157 p. $2.00. 


Reports intensive observation of six “pro- 
gressive schools” author visited to discover 
how progressive education is helping chil- 
dren to bring all experiences into basic 
harmony. Her primary interest was in reli- 
gious values achieved. : 


46. Hopxins, Rosert M., Jr. “Experiments 
with Laboratory Schools.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 16:13, 
17, May 1940. : 


Commends laboratory school, set up to aid 
children’s workers in the church school, as 
valuable leadership education function. De- 
scribes several experiments with laboratory 
schools. 


47. Jones, Mary Atice. “Shall We Teach 
Children Theology?” International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, 16:16-17, 36, 
January 1940. 


Takes up contention that there must be 
more teaching of theology, showing what it 
means for small children, how it can be 
carried out, and its dangers and rewards. 


Ill. The Religious Education of 
Young People 


48. Harris, ErpMan. Introduction to Youth, 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1940. 
221 p. $1.75. 


Includes many illustrations, and gives prac- 
tical treatment of techniques. Based on re- 
sults of author’s work with young people. 


‘ Should be on “must” list of all youth lead- 


ers. 


49. Sperry, WitLarp L. What We Mean by 
Religion. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1940. 177 p. $1.75. 


Defines for student age group religion, 
faith, prayer, morals, and God. Its chief value 
lies in its fresh approach and straightfor- 
ward method of answering questions students 
are raising today. 


50. Taytor, Laurence J. “How School and 
Church Cooperate in Youth Guidance.” 
American Citizen, 7:23-31, September, 
1940. 


Describes cooperative effort of school and 
church in Addison, Michigan, to increase 
and use the village resources in guiding 
youth; stepping across conventional patterns, 
facing youth’s real needs. Ten practical meth- 
ods described. 


51. Wacar, Neti M. “Teaching by Crea- 
tive Discussion.” International Journal 
of Religious Education, 16:18-19, Febru- 
ary 1940. 


Describes how a leader used creative dis- 
cussion to help a boys’ club develop whole- 
some philosophy regarding war, which cul- 
minated in the planning and staging of 
tableaux. 
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52. Woop, LeLanp Foster. “Family Founda- 
tions in Youth.” International Journal of 
Religious Education, 16:15-16, March 
1940. 


Says homes of tomorrow are being built 
today. Lists main points in laying good 
family foundations. Suggests what parents 
and church leaders can do toward creating 
desired qualities. 


IV. The Religious Education of 
Adults and Parents 


53. Bro, Marcurerirre Harmon. When 
Children Ask. Chicago, Willett, Clark 
and Company, 1940. 268 p. $2.00. 


Examines questions (on such as God and 
prayer) “children” (from babyhood to young 
married life) ask. Discusses answers parents 
may give according to their philosophy of 
Christian life. 


54. Munro, Harry C. “What Happens to 
Adults? A Study of the Effects of Vari- 
ous Religious Activities.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 16:19, 
36, January 1940. 


Reports returns from five hundred and 
fifty-eight adults in study by United Chris- 
tian Adult Movement Commission. Effects of 
religious activities may be so grouped: in- 
tellectual stimulus; fellowship, sense of well- 
being; God consciousness; dynamic for cou- 
rageous living; social endeavor; and nega- 
tive effects. 


55. Popenor, Paurt. “When Youth Goes 
Radical.” Parents’ Magazine, 15:13, 117- 
19, November 1940. 


Analysis of conflict of older and younger 
generations which calls for patience, con- 
sistency and self-control on the part of par- 
ents in their relationship with the “radical 
tendencies” of adolescence. 


56. SHuLTs, FRANK A. “Should I Expect My 
Child to Go to Church?” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 17:10-11, 
December 1940. 


The author replies, “Yes—but,” and then 
proceeds to describe the many ways in which 


he would make this a vital experience for 
the child. 


V. Religious Education in 
Colleges and Universities 


57. Bonn, CHartes M. “College Student 
Attitudes Toward Some Basic Christian 
Values.” Religious Education, 35:109-16, 
April-June 1940. 


Results of two-year study of typical stu- 
dent attitudes to Bible, prayer, immortality, 
and Jesus. In first two, practices as well as 
attitudes covered. Five hundred students 
studied. Summaries and analyses of results. 


58. Cote, Srewart G. Liberal Education in 
a Democracy. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. 309 p. $3.00. 


Thoroughgoing restudy of American col- 
lege. Contends that while work of American 
college in science, art, democracy, character 
and language has religious value, it is “one 
of functions of religion to bind these values 
together into sovereign unity.” 


59. Epwarps, RicHarp Henry. A Person- 
Minded Ministry. Nashville, Cokesbury 
Press, 1940. 253 p. $2.00. 
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Concern for persons is at heart of Chris- 
tianity, and skill in meeting their needs is 
primary qualification of well-trained minister. 
Criticizes present training of ministers and 
offers constructive suggestions for improve- 
ment. 


60. Hotman, CuHartes T. “Psychological 
Techniques in Campus Religious Work.” 
Religious Education, 35:101-08, April- 
June 1940. 


Reviews various instruments and methods 
used in study of personality and their suita- 
bility, or lack of suitability, for religious 
workers with students. Psychological insights 
and techniques available to the religious 
worker. 


61. Horton, Paut B. “Student Interest in 
the Church.” Religious Education, 35: 
215-19, October-December 1940. 


Three hundred responses from students in 
mid-western university. Reveals something 
of attitude of present-day students to the 
church and when their attitude most often 
changes. 


62. TRowpripce, A. BueEL, Jr. “Religion at 
Rollins College.” Religious Education, 
35:209-14, October-December 1940. 


Challenging presentation of opportunity 
for completely integrated education in col- 
lege, in which “religion is the interpreter.” 


The Boys’ Friend 


(Continued from page 21) 


Jacos: May we boys go with you? Please. 
We want to see Jesus again. 

Att Boys: Please let us go too. We want to 
see Jesus. 

Rass: No, you must stay with your parents, 
for you are too young and tender to make 
the journey. I shall ask Rabbi Eli to teach 
the school while I am gone. 

Arn: I know what we can do, boys! We can 
try to be like Jesus even if we can’t see 
him. [ll try to help in my father’s car- 
penter shop the way he did. 

JosrPpH: He used to live next door to us, 
you know, and I could see him planting 
the garden and pulling the weeds out of 
it. That’s something I could do. 

Jacos: When my mother was sick, he’d 
carry the heavy jar of water from the 
well for her. People used to laugh at him 
and say it was women’s work, but he just 
laughed and talked with them, and walked 
on with the jar. I could help that way. 

Azor: What could I do to be like Jesus? 

JOHN: (putting his arm around Azor) Do 
you remember how Jesus always stopped 
when he saw children quarrelling, and 
told them stories and showed them how to 
play fair? You could do that with your 
little brothers and sisters. Jesus would 
be glad. 

Arni: Rabbi Ezra, when you find Jesus, you 
won’t forget to tell him, will you, that we 
boys are trying hard to be like him, and 
that we'll always, always be his friends? 


‘Rasst: I'll tell him gladly, Arni, and I be- 


lieve hell say again as I have heard him 
say before, “Love one another, as I have 
loved you!” 

(All exit.) 
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The Church of Our Fathers. By Rol- 
and H. Bainton. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 194]. 248 p. $2.50. 


This reviewer finds it difficult to be com- 
pletely objective concerning this book, hav- 
ing experienced the joy of Dr. Bainton’s 
classroom where the professor’s great teach- 
ing skill makes church history a fascinating 
subject. The grasp of the scholar and the 
skill of the teacher are notably combined 
in this book. The book is for “younger 
readers’; we would say for junior high 
school age and above, though it might be 
read to younger children. Adults will greatly 
enjoy it, however. It should be especially 
valuable for use in church school classes and 
church membership classes, and we hope 
that it will find its way into thousands of 
homes. 

Dr. Bainton tells the story of the church 
with the sure swift strokes of the experienced 
story-teller. The book has rapid movement 
and gives a sense of the sweep of history. 
In it a long procession of persons comes 
alive, bishops and monks, kings and popes, 
reformers and scholars, teachers and preach- 
ers. When one has finished he marvels that 
in such brief compass so many personalities 
can be made to seem real and significant. 
We feel the sweep of great movements, the 
power of developing ideas and ideals. Here is 
the thrilling romance of the church, maker 
of kingdoms and empires, protector of the 
poor, fountain of learning, oppressor some- 
times but more often the defender of human 
rights; a great story told as it has never 
been told before for youth. Especially well 
done are the chapters on the middle ages 
and the Reformation. 

Giving the story of the church in a book 
of 240 pages and in simple language requires 
much skill in the selection of detail. Not 
everyone will be pleased, but most will agree 
that the selection is excellent, with an eye 
both to interest and to balance and correct 
impression. Dr. Bainton has included dozens 
of little anecdotes which add human interest 
and give us glimpses into the intimate life of 
persons and times. Of great interest are the 
more than 200 illustrations from contem- 
porary sources which enliven the book and 
often tell as much concerning the ideas and 
the spirit of the age as does the printed 
page. The selection of these fascinating il- 
lustrations from early drawings, cartoons, 
coins, woodcuts, illuminated manuscripts, and 
other sources is a happy thought and greatly 
enhances the book for both youth and adults. 
We highly commend this book to parents 
and teachers. Someone should now prepare 
a study guide for those who wish to use the 
book for group study. 
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What It Takes to Make Good in Col- 
lege. By Samuel L. Hamilton, New York, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1941. 32 pp. 10 cents. 

Dr. Hamilton has accomplished a most 
difficult task. The book, From School to 
College: A Study of the Transition Period, 
published by the Yale University Press, was 
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an important document. Dr. Hamilton took 
the material of this book and put in it such 
readable form that the findings of this prev- 
ious study should be found useful by pro- 
fessional people and laymen alike. This Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet is one that should be 
placed in the hands of every young person 
contemplating or attending college. It is 
extremely practical and deals with the factors 
which make for a successful college exper- 
ience, not merely grades. but such essentials 
as purpose, social adjustment, ability to 
make decisions, and sensitivity. 
I. M. G. 


Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. 
By Caroline B. Zachry. New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1940: 563 p. $3.00. 


This is thé first of four books resulting 
from a study of adolescence by the Commis- 
sion on Secondary School Curriculum of 
the Progressive Education Association. ~The 
purpose of the book may be stated through 
the following quotation: “. . . the process of 
growth from childhood to adulthood in con- 
temporary American culture groups requires 
of young persons certain major adjustments 
in emotion and conduct which are basic to 
later, adult adaptations. . . . It was held to be 
a chief function of the school to help 
adolescents in these basic adjustments in 
order that in adulthood they might function 
in personally satisfying and socially construc- 
tive ways; it was felt that secondary educa- 
tion had not taken these developmental 
processes sufficiently into account. . . .” 

The material is presented through the fol- 
lowing three major sections: 1. Changing 
Attitudes to the Self. 2. Changing Personal 
Relationships. 3. Changing Attitudes to 
Basic Social Institutions. Under this latter 
heading are included relationships toward 
one’s vocation, toward citizenship, marriage, 


education, and the approach of adulthood. : 


Although this book was written for high 
school and college teachers, guidance work- 
ers and other specialists concerned with 
secondary education, it has value for church 
leaders with youth who will find it very 
helpful in guiding them in understanding 
the adolescent as he makes his varying ad- 
justments. 
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A Preface to Christian Theology. By 
John A. Mackay. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 
187 p. $2.00. 


Believing that in order to live at all in a 
crisis people must have the kind of faith 
which only comes from finding meaning and 
truth in life, the author says that this in turn 
can come only through the restoration of 
the authority of ultimates. He therefore 
pleads for a return to theology—not the type 
which examines philosophica! and religious 
ideas in a purely detached manner (the Bal- 
cony or Spectator Approach) but the type 
that finds them in a deep concern for living 
life itself—‘‘a facing of the challenge of 
existence” (the Road Approach). 

The clarity of expression in this book and 
the vivid timeliness of its illustrations make 


it an excellent guide to the concepts with 
which existential thinking deals and does 
much to smooth the path of one who would 
become more familiar with its viewpoints. 
jL. H. 


Can a Religious Democracy Survive? 
By Gaines S. Dobbins. New York, Revell, 
1941. 212 p. $1.50. 


This book discusses the broad problem of 
the -prospects of the survival of democracy, 
but it does so from the standpoint’ of the 
contribution of the churches, the Sunday 
schools, and the democratic independence of 
Baptist churches to that survival. The South- 
ern Baptists receive especial attention. The 
conclusion is that the Baptists and all other 
democratic religious bodies have a great 
stake in the preservation of democracy and 
a significant contribution to make to it. 

P. R. H. 


Human Nature and the Social Order. 
By E. L. Thorndike. New York, Macmillan, 
1940. 1019 p. $4.00. 


Critical summaries of facts and principles 
of psychology needed by students of the 
sciences of man—specifically sociology, eco- 
nomics, government, law and others. The 
author’s characteristic remark in the preface 
tells of the purpose of his book: “The wel- 
fare of mankind now depends upon the sci- 
ences of man. . . . He is now his worst 
enemy. Knowledge of psychology and of its 
applications to welfare should prevent, or at 
least diminish, some of the errors and calami- 
ties for which the well-intentioned have been 
and are responsible. It should reduce greatly 
the harm done by the stupid and vicious.” 

oO. M. 


Scientific Social Surveys and Re- 
search. By Pauline V. Young. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 615 p. $3.00. 


A comprehensive treatment of the nature 
and purpose, the method and the specific 
techniques of the social survey. The term 
social survey is broadly interpreted to in- 
clude not only studies of groups, institu- 
tions and communities, but also of indi- 
viduals. There are extensive treatments of 
the historical backgrounds of modern scien- 
tific surveys and of the nature, content and 
basic assumptions of social studies. Also 
there are discussions of specific techniques 
including observation, schedules, interviews, 
case study, and statistics. 

oO. M. 


The Four Pillars of Democracy. By 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York, Harper, 
1940. 148 p. $1.75. 


In these perilous days we must anew 
understand and strengthen the four basic, 
positive faiths of our culture: the faith of 
Science, the faith of Humanism, the faith of 
Society, and the faith of Religion—and in 
the last of these, called by the author the 
queen of the faiths, these other faiths find 
their synthesis and completion. A little book 
of great truths by an honored Christian 
scholar, 
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Our Dwelling Place. A Book of Private 
Worship. New York and Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1941, $2.00. 


Our Dwelling Place offers a new pattern 
for personal devotions. Using well-chosen 
photographs, it succeeds in combining medi- 
tations with the suggestiveness of visible 
beauty, leading one to a sense of fellowship 
with God. Five sections deal with Our 
Earthly Home, Our Loved Ones, Our Daily 
Work, Our Strength, and Our Father’s House. 
Gilbert Larsen, a Wisconsin photographer, 
and Clarence Seidenspinner, pastor of the 
Racine Methodist Church, combine their 
skills in producing a very usable book of 
worship. 


What Price Aleohol? By Robert S. Car- 
roll. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 362 p. 
$3.00. 


This is a new and authoritative book on 
the alcohol problem by a medical man who 
has given Jong service to the treatment of 
alcoholics. He deals with the causes, effects, 
and treatment of alcoholism, dealing with 
its inroads on the so-called “finer families” 
as well as on the lower classes. 


Puerto Rico. In Pictures and Poetry. By 
Cynthia Pearl Maus. Caldwell, Idaho, The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1941. 195 p. $2.50. 


A beautiful book of poems illustrated with 
remarkable appropriateness with photographs 
showing many phases of scenery and life in 
Puerto Rico. The poems are contributed by 
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Room 310 1701-1705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 
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eminent Puerto Rican writers. The intro- 
duction gives a brief history of the island. 
Especially appropriate as a gift. 


Guide to Bibliographies of Theses. 
| United States and Canada. Compiled by 
| Thomas R. Palfrey and Henry E. Coleman, 
| Jr. Second Edition. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1940. 54 p. $1.25. 

| A second edition of this guide containing 
| lists and bibliographies of graduate theses 
| accepted at American schools. There is a 
| general list, a list of special fields and a 
| list by institutions. A valuable bibliography 
| of sources not easily accessible. 


| The Legacy of Great Days. By Frank 
Chalmers McKean. Los Angeles, American 
| Publications, Inc., 1940. 51 p. $1.50. 
| Short talks suitable for public speakers, 
commemorating the chief holidays of the 
United States. Strongly historical and patri- 
| otic in tone, giving spiritual significance of 
| national events. Over sentimental at times, 
| particularly in the Mother’s Day oration. 


Larry. Thoughts of Youth. New York, 
Association, 1931. 152 p. 50 cents. 


An inexpensive paper edition of the well- 
+ known book published sometime ago. 


Books Received 


| AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES, edited by 
Walter Crosby Eells. American Council on 
' Education. $3.50. The first edition of a refer- 
ence book to supplement the well-known 
handbook, American Universities and Col- 
leges. Prepared in cooperation with the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 

*AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 
by Clarence Stephen Marsh. American Coun- 
cil on Education. $4.00. 

*CANDLES IN THE WIND, by Allan Knight 
Chalmers. Scribner’s. $2.00. 

*CHRISTIANITY, by Harris Franklin Rall. 
An inquiry Into Its Nature and Truth. 
Scribner’s. $2.50. 

7 THE CHuRCH OF Our Fatuers, by Roland 
H. Bainton. Scribners. $2.50. 

THe Cope or Curtst, by Gerald Heard 
Harper. $1.50. 

*Come, Ler Us Worsuip, by Albert W. 
Palmer. Macmillan. $1.50. 

*52 SERMON TRAILS FOR Boys AND GIRLs, 
by Carl S. Weist. Harper. $1.50. 

*MEET THE GANG, by Charlotte Himber. 
Association. 50 cents. 

*MILTON IN THE PurITAN REVOLUTION, by 
Don M. Wolfe. Nelson. $4.00. 

*SourTH oF Gop, by Cedric Belfrage. Mod- 
ern Age Books. $2.50. 

*Sunpay ScHoot Work IN SouTH AFRICA, 
edited and compiled by John G. Birch. South 


*To be reviewed. 
t+ Reviewed in this issue, 
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DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


Unusual opportunity. Full or Part Time. | 
Establish yourself as Headquarters for 
Bibles, Testaments, Religious Publications. | 

Nation-wide demand, right now, for Zipper 
Bibles—Testaments; Beautiful White Bind- | 
ings appropriate for Graduation, Birthday, 
Wedding Gifts—New U. S. Army Zipper 
Testaments. Exclusive publisher—World 
Famous “Hurlbut Story of the Bible’—“Life | 
of Christ’—“New Marked Bible.’’ Big Dis- | 
counts to Distributors. 

Write for full details about samples, large 
catalog, circulars. Act quickly. 

—_—<——_—_—_— 


UNIVERSAL BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE. 


1026 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sincerely yours, 


Means something more than a 
conventional ending in the letters 
received from appreciative sub- 
scribers to— 


Childzen’'s 
R eligion 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Designed to help chil- 
dren discover and follow 
simple rules of Christian 


living and formulate 


right attitudes toward 
God and the world in 
which they live. 


Grateful and Enthusiastic 
Subscribers Tell Us 


Children’s Religion is “wonderful,” 
“practical,” “useful,” “inspiring,” “in- 
dispensable,” “valuable,” and as one 
subscriber writes, “The truth is, there 
are not enough words to praise it.” 


$1.00 


a year 


Send for a sample copy 
or better still 


Subscribe Today 
and 
Watch Your Teaching Improve 


The Pilgrim Press 


19 S. La Salle Street 
Chieago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


African National Sunday School Association. 
75 cents. 

THEY PREACHED Liperty, by Franklin P. 
Cole. Revell. $1.50. 

*Tuis Is THE Victory, by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.00. 

*VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR Boys, by 
Robert C. Cole. Association. $2.50. 

Curriculum and general program ma- 
terials as well as pamphlets on current 
social issues are noted in quarterly is- 
sues of the Journal. 
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| %¥* These hymnals attain a new level of yalue spiritually * 


xeand musically. “‘Inter-Church Hymnal’’ $75.00 ax 

y% 100; ‘‘American Church and Church Schoo! Hymnal” 

$55.00 a 100; ‘‘American Junior Church School y 
Hymnal’ $40.00 a 100. * 


Returnable 
* samples sent on request. 


Not prepaid. 
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The Journal This Month 


Wuen Witt Rocers, at the height 
of his popularity, was on a lecture tour 
throughout the United States, he some- 
times found his audiences so enthusi- 
astic they would not let him stop 
talking, but kept calling him back for 
more. When this had gone on as long 
as he cared for, he would say to the 
crowd, “Now you all go on home— 
if you’ve got a home.” 

That is what many people are 
recommending today. When fault is 
found with the public school or with 
the church, there are always those who 
say, “Real education in character and 


religion can take place only in the 
home. Go back to the home and start 
there to reform the world.” 

This number of the Journal is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that the Chris- 
tian family of the highest type is a 
powerful force in developing Christian 
personalities in both adults and chil- 
dren, but that perhaps the church can 
help the families with encouragement 
and guidance. The articles are both 
practical and stimulating and are based 
on personal experience. 

Plan now for Children’s Day. Ideal- 
ly, programs should reflect the work 
done in the various departments. Sug- 
gestions for simple dramatizations are 


One of Us 


-THOSE WHO 

HAVE KNOWN HER 
only in action may 
not recognize Miss 
Mary Alice Jones 
from this serene 
portrait. It really 
would take a mo- 
tion picture to do 
justice to her vi- 
vacity. 


Her energy has stood her in good 
stead through her thirteen years as Di- 
rector of Children’s Work with the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Under her guidance the Chil- 
dren’s Work: Section has developed 
until it modestly considers itself to be 
the most efficient of all the Professional 
Advisory Sections of the Council. In 
the last couple of years-she has taken 
on enormous labors as secretary of the 
Committee on Lesson Policy and Pro- 
duction and of the new lesson commit- 
tees set up under its general direction. 

Before coming to Chicago Dr. Jones 
was editor of elementary publications 
for the Methodist Church, South. She 
has written many courses of lessons 
and some book in the children’s field 
is always coming out unexpectedly 
with her name as author. In recent 
years she has won fame as writer and 
editor of a°series of religious books 
for children which have sold widely 
through the ten-cent stores. She has writ- 
ten the Meditations in this number. 

Miss Jones likes the college-age 
group as well as she does children. 
She lived for some years in a sorority 
house and is friend and counselor of 
many girls of college age. She wrote 
her Ph.D. dissertation for Yale Uni- 
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Mary ALIceE JONES 


versity on sororities as character build- 
ing agencies. The tale of how she wrote 
that in a few months, with the aid of 
many of the Council clerical force in 
getting it typed and assembled after 
hours, is one of the epics of the office. 
For one term in 1939 she was visiting 
professor of religious education at the 
Yale Divinity School, a most unusual 
honor for a woman. She had a won- 
derful time there. 

Things are always happening to her. 
You probably remember the story of 
the burglar who stole her purse, con- 
taining all her valuables, just as she 
was leaving for the Oslo Convention, 
and how she pursued him down five 
flights of stairs and got it back. That 
story was printed around the world 
and everyone who read it and knew 
her said it sounded just like Mary 
Alice. When she met Dr, Miao in Oslo 
he reported having read it in a 
Shanghai paper. She met the king and 
queen of Norway while she was over 
there, and that is a good story, too. 

She likes to travel and to read de- 
tective stories. She was born in Texas 
and lived there until after she gradu- 
ated from college. She worked in Nash- 
ville, did graduate work in New Haven, 
Connecticut, makes Chicago her head- 
quarters and departs from there to all 
parts of the country. She frequently 
lectures at conventions and teaches in 
summer schools, but she sometimes 
thinks her entire life is spent in com- 
mittee meetings. Whenever she can she 
goes to Chattanooga to see a young 
niece who is by all reports a remarka- 
ble child. Recently she adopted a Brit- 
ish baby, on the Foster Parents Plan, 
to satisfy this niece who wanted a baby 
brother or sister. 


given in “We Would See Jesus” and 
“The Boys’ Friend.” 

The annual Bibliography of the best 
books and articles in the field of reli- 
gious education will be of interest to 
librarians and to those leaders who 
want to make a check of their profes- 
sional reading. 


Brevities 


IN ONE YEAR the Foochow Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church in China 
raised over 600 “church chickens” to 
be dedicated to Christian work. .. . 
Speaking of “hate” movements, there 
was one in the 1850’s in the United 
States known as the “Know-Nothing 
Movement,” directed against Catholics. 
. . . The National Safety Council has 
stated that 25 per cent of all automobile 
accidents are due to liquor. . . . The 
parochial school system to provide 
Catholic children with both religious 
and secular education began in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century and now 
has over 8,000 schools on the elemen- 
tary level, with 2,100,000 pupils. . . . 
About 175,000 students are now en- 
rolled in the 500 junior colleges of the 
United States, two-thirds of whom do 
not continue their formal education be- 
yond junior college. . . . Some bright 
psychologist says that the “tensions” 
that go with “growing up” appear in 
the following periods of life—(1) child- 
hood, (2) adolescence, (3) marriage 
and raising a family, (4) physiological 
changes of middle life, (5) old age. 


‘Such encouragement! 


The Cover Picture 


THE PAINTING reproduced on the 
cover is one of the very popular ones 
in the Art Institute of Chicago. It was 
painted by George deForest Brush, who 
was born in Shelbyville, Tennessee, in 
1855. He studied in New York and 
Paris and became a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
in 1908. He has won a number of prizes 
and medals and his works are repre- 
sented in the collections of the Metro- 
politan, Corcoran and other art gal- 
leries. His paintings are notable for 
their polished technique. 


Miss Jones recently told us of a 
letter she had received, reporting a 
conversation overheard between Tom- 
my, aged three, and Margo, his play- 
mate. “‘Let’s play house,” he proposed. 
“You be the Mummy and make up the 
beds, and I’ll be the daddy and not do 


anysing.” 
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CHILDREN KEEP ON LEARNING! 


This is their full-time job in God's plan of growth. 


Vacation-time does not suspend but often accelerates the process. 


By means of the 


Vacation Church School 


the wise church improves this opportunity to the glory of God, to foster the Christian 
growth of children, and to the undergirding of the Church for the future. 


In planning the 1941 Vacation Church School for your church have you included 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
CLOSELY GRADED COURSES 


in the curriculum material you have investigated? Part 4 of each of these courses is 
well-adapted to Vacation Church School use either basically or to supplement other 


courses in textbook form. 


Ask for “Outlines and Objectives of the Closely Graded Courses’’ and 
the 1941 “Vacation Church School Materials.”’ These will be sent free. 
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(THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN) 
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BOSTON _ DETROIT PITTSBURGH PORTLAND 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO 


‘Family Life, Parenthood and Marital 
Relationships = fo) Selected Kook List 


Understanding Children 


LEWIS J. SHERRILL : 


This book was written to help teachers of religion first, 
to lead children into an awareness of God; and second, 
to increase in each child also an awareness of his 
neighbor. The development of Christian personality 
during childhood is the chief consideration of the book. 
The chapters may be made the basis of a study course 
and a genuine venture in understanding children. 


Some of the Chapter Topics: HOME AND SURROUNDINGS. 
How CHILDREN DIFFER. VALUES AND AVERSIONS. CHILDREN’S LEARN- 
ING. UNDERSTANDING AND EXPRESSION. HEALTH OF PERSONALITY. 
GROWTH OF CHARACTER. GROWTH THROUGH CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


$1.25- 


Our Little Child Faces Life 
MARY CLEMENS ODELL 


“Those with any interest at all in the subject will read the book 
straight through with increasing delight and profit, and then will 
reread it and use it as a reference-book. We parents will wish we 
had possessed such a book before our first baby was born.”— 
Baptist Leader. 


Some of the Chapters: WHERE SHALL WE BEGIN? DRAMATIC PLAY. 
BEARS IN THE CLOSET. STORIES OF JESUS, PRAYERS. WHERE Dip I 
CoME From? THIs PROBLEM OF DEATH. CREATIVE ACTIVITY. FAMILY 
FUN. 

50¢ 


Family and Church 
LEWIS J. SHERRILL 


What are we to do when . . . ? Can the Church help the family 
to meet the daily, practical problems which constantly arise to 
puzzle and confound both the family group and its separate in- 
dividuals? Dr. Sherrill in this book sets forth positive and con- 
structive answers to that question. He discusses the foundations 
of Christian family life, and programs of work in the Church 
which may lead toward enriched living in stable Christian homes. 


$2.00 


Achieving a Christian 
Home Today 
PERCY R. & MYRTLE H. HAYWARD 


These are some of the topics discussed in 
this eminently helpful study: Conprrions 
FACING MODERN Homes, DEVELOPING SELF- 
CONTROL, MANAGING MONEY, USING THE 
RADIO, ATTENDING THE MoOvies, SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE. 


Parents Are Teachers 
HARRY C. MUNRO 


The teaching function and method of the 
parent are here analyzed from a practical 
and Christian point of view. Some of the 
Topics: LEARNING CHRISTIAN LIVING AT 
HoME. LEARNING TO KNow Gop WHEN THE 


DEMOCRACY IN FAMILY LIVING. 
15¢ 


New York o 


At Your Own Bookstore! 


The Use of the Bible with 
Children 


ETHEL SMITHER 


This book has grown out of the expressed 
need of pastors, depar tmental superintendents, 
teachers, and parents, and out of the practical 
teaching experience of the author. It is based 
on the best that is known today in child psy- 
10¢ chology and teaching procedure. 


Achieving Christian 
Character 


tional Journal of Religious Education. 
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Relationships 
TALMAGE C. JOHNSON 


-“Frank, intelligent discussions. . Sane, readable, 
usable material and suggestions.”—Biblical Recorder. 
The discussions apply Christian principles to the inti- 
mate relationships in the areas of sex, marriage, parent- 
hood, and all family life. 


Some of the Chapters: THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF SEX. 
ANTICIPATING A SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE. THE TRUE VALUE 
OF THE SELF. ACHIEVING HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE. PARENTS MusT 
PLAy Fair. Do You LIKE YouR PARENTS? How To GET ALONG WITH 
In-LAWs. FACING DOMESTIC CRISES. 

~ $1.50 


Making a Home 
: LELAND FOSTER WOOD 


“This ‘Study of Youth, Courtship, and Marriage’ considers love 
and marriage as an experience which may be. prepared for by 
intelligent study and discussion. With first-hand knowledge of the 
questions and problems of youth, the author begins his book with 
a discussion of the young person and his home life, and brings the 
reader's thinking to its climax in a detailed consideration of the 
place of religion i in the family.”—Paul H. Vieth. 

50¢ 


Growing Together in 
the Family 


7 


LELAND FOSTER WOOD 


In this carefully planned study course the adventure of marriage 
and the opportunities for individual growth which family life 
offers are set forth. “The book,” its author says, “is for married 
people who want to make the most of life together.” It is likewise 
for all who would achieve in the home the finest development of 
spiritual values. The questions, discussions, and case problems 
help to illuminate the goals of family living. 

50¢ 
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The Fun Encyclopedia 
E. O. HARBIN 


“A storehouse of games, puzzles, magic, 
hobbies, and other forms of entertainment. 
Very good for home fun.”—Leland Foster 
Wood. 2400 Game and Entertainment 
Plans. 21 Big Features. 211 Illustrations. 


$2.75 


The Junior Party Book 
BERNICE WELLS CARSON 


: “An attractive book with 24 clever party 
suggestions for young children. . . . Most of 
them can be carried out by the child him- 
. Recommended for all libraries.” — 
State ‘of ‘Minnesota School Library List Sup- 
plement. 


60¢ $1.50 


SBURY PRESS e 


Prices Slightly Higher 
in Canada 


75¢ 


FRANCES C. McLESTER 


“Clearly and simply written, this is a searching 
book for any parent or teacher to read . 

excellent for use in religious education insti- self. 
FAMILY WoRSHIPS.° FAMILY RECREATION. tutes or teacher-training 


groups.”—Interna- 


Nashville 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, PRINTER 


